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EFFECTS OF THE RECIPROCITY 
VICTORY 


HILE THE FINAL passage of the Canadian reci- 

WV procity measure in the Senate is widely acclaimed as 

a famous victory, it seems to be just as widely rec- 
ognized that no one is likely to reap the fruits thereof until 
some date well in the future. It took 
the President just six months to make 
Congress adopt the agreement, and it 
now appears that as many more months 
may perhaps elapse before the deter- 
mined members of the opposition party 
at Ottawa permit its enactment by the 
Canadian Parliament. It is noted, how- 
ever, that the important wood-pulp and 
print-paper clause does not depend upon 
Canadian reciprocal action, but goes into 
effect at once. Furthermore, this whole 
battle has been fought, ostensibly, in 
behalf of the ultimate consumer. Will 
he find himself possest of a fair share 
of the fruits of victory when reciprocity 
shall at last have become a fact? Tho 
the agreement is denounced by a few 
editors as ‘‘a cheat,” and ‘‘jug-handled 
and unreciprocal,”’ and is lauded to the 
skies by a much greater company as 
‘the most important piece of legislation 
and the most useful and valuable act 
of constructive statesmanship”’ since 
the resumption of specie payments, 
most of these same writers admit that 
the great majority of us will neither be 
ruined nor made millionaires by the new 
pact. 

“The consumer’s heart will be 
warmed by no marked drop in prices”’; 
nor, thinks the Springfield Union (Rep.), 
will the producer ‘be handed a ticket to the poorhouse be- 
eause of the competition thus engendered.’’ This accom- 
plishment of the Taft Administration will probably not make 
living much cheaper, and it’ will not even ‘‘give a sudden im- 
pulse to commerce,” for, predicts the Detroit Free Press (Ind.), 
‘‘only along series of official bulletins extending over a series 


IT IS NOW “UP TO” 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier will try to swing Canada into 
line with the reciprocity pact in a special election. If 
he fails, Mr. Taft’s efforts will have gone for nothing 


of years will reveal its workings, and these will affect the average 
business man so slowly that they will scarcely be realized until 
study of their aggregate influence, reflected in trade tables, shows 
that they have been in operation.”” The Chicago Tribune (Ind. 
Rep.) agrees that the immediate economic effect will be slight, 
but it adds: 


“The moral effect of its enactment by the American Congress 
will be far-reaching. A tariff barrier be- 
tween two neighboring peoples similar as 
to character and economie and social 
conditions can not be defended by pro- 
tectionist doctrine, and is as obviously 
foolish and injurious as a tariff barrier 
between New York and Massachusetts, 
or Illinois and Indiana 

“The reciprocity act is not a world- 
shaking measure. But it is a sane, 
sound, conservative act of state, and it 
is a practical challenge of common sense 
to the fetish-worship of high tariff.” 


“We need not look for big and imme- 
diate results,’”? comments the Baltimore 
News (Ind.) in the same strain. The 
price of paper, lumber, and a few other 
major products will be affected; ‘‘ but 
as for minor things, it is the dweller 
along the frontier who will see immedi- 
ate evidence of the treaty’s efficacy.” 
And The News looks ahead to the time 
when ‘‘cheap butter, cheap vegetables, 
and cheap chickens will ‘penetrate so 
far south as Baltimore.’”’ The consumer 
will find more encouragement, however, 
from a Springfield Republican (Ind.) ed- 
itorial, which emphasizes the effect Ca- 
nadian reciprocity will have upon our 

nine. trade. We quote the final paragraph: 
‘*Of articles now placed on the free list 
by Canada that country imported $29,- 
769,649 from the United States in the 
last fiscal year; of articles in the sec- 
ond schedule, the duties on which are materially lowered, 
Canada imported $20,842,414 in the same time; and of arti- 
cles in the last described list imports from the United States 
into Canada were $13,351,823. Thus a very considerable part 
of our current trade northward is profoundly and favorably 
affected by the pending agreement; and in so far as our farmers 
do not share directly in this advantage they will share indirectly 
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through the gain to American manufacturing, and the home 
market for farm produce.” : 


But the prevailing note in editorial comment on the passage 
of reciprocity, in papers representing all sections of the country 
and all shades of party opinion, is the hearty acknowledgment 
that it is a personal triumph for President Taft. And nearly 








FOR RECIPROCITY: 
“DEMOCRATS 32 
REPUBLICANS 2/ 

AGAINST!” 
DEMOCRATS 3 
REPUBLICANS 24 





























IT WAS A QUEER TEAM PULLING IN A QUEER WAY, BUT IT GOT 
BS THERE ANYWAY. 


—Berdanier in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


as universal and ungrudging is the praise accorded to his sup- 
porters in the campaign. In the House of Representatives, it 
will be remembered, the bill was passed by a Democratic 
majority. In the Senate the measure carried by a vote of 53 
to 27, divided thus: affirmative, 32 Democrats and 21 Re- 
publicans; negative, 24 Republicans and 3 Democrats. Thus, 
say many of the papers, the pet project of a Republican President 
was enacted into law by the assistance of a Democratic majority 
in one House of Congress and a Democratic minority in the 
other. For thus rising above the strong temptation to ‘play 
polities,’ ‘‘the Democratic party in Congress is entitled to 
sincere congratulation,’ emphatically declares the New York 
Tribune (Rep.). And this paper is as outspoken as its Demo- 
cratic contemporaries in praise of President Taft’s frank com- 
mendation of the part played by the Democracy—“‘a refreshing 
exhibition of the spirit of fairness in polities.”” The President 
said in part: 


‘*T should be wanting in straightforward speaking if I did not 
freely acknowledge the credit that belongs to the Democratic 
majority in the House and the Democratic minority in the Senate 
for their consistent support of the measure in an earnest and 
sincere desire to secure its passage. Without this reciprocity 
would have been impossible. It would not have been difficult 
for them to fasten upon the bill amendments affecting the tariff 
generally in such a way as to embarrass the Executive and to 
make it doubtful whether he could sign the bill, and yet to 
claim popular approval for their support of reciprocity in its 
defeat. In other words, the Democrats did not ‘play polities’ 
in the colloquial sense in which those words are used, but they 
followed the dictates of a higher policy. 

‘*‘We Republicans who have earnestly sought reciprocity, and 
some of whose votes were necessary to the passage of the bill, 
may properly enjoy mutual felicitations on a work well done. 
To those who opposed the bill, on the ground that it would do 
harm to the farmers, we can only say that we who have supported 
the passage of the bill look forward to the test of the actual 
operation of the reciprocity agreement to disprove their prophe- 
cies and to allay their fears.” 
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Looking at the victory from a political standpoint, then, 
some expect there will be trouble in sharing the spoils between 
the Republican President and his Democratic coworkers, whose 
interests, in the main, run counter to each other. The situation 
is essentially awkward, remarks the New York Times (Ind. 
Dem.). Mr. Taft ‘‘has -earried through Congress a measure 
of the highest importance, and in the Senate he was able to 
do this only by the support of the Democrats.’”’ On the one 
hand, to quote The Times, ‘‘the President has literally tried 
his case before the people, and, by the force of the conviction 
he has implanted in the public mind, he has won.” On the 
other, notes the Baltimore Sun (Ind.), the Democrats could have 
“defeated Canadian reciprocity and humiliated and discredited 
the Republican Administration.”” But instead they ‘played 
big politics, and in doing so have done more to reestablish the 
Democratic party in the confidence of the country than any- 
thing that has been done since 1896, when it began to stumble 
from the ancient paths.’”” Whether this points to a Democratic 
victory in 1912 or to the triumphant reelection of Mr. Taft 
must be left to the judgment and predilections of the observing 
reader. ‘ 

In marked contrast with the advantageous position ascribed 
to the President and to the Democrats, is the humble political 
role now assigned by their critics to those insurgents who op- 
posed reciprocity to the end. ‘‘They have come out of the 
fight,’ asserts the New York Tribune, ‘“‘shorn of the respect 
even of their own constituencies and powerless to injure the 
Administration, out of petty antagonism to which they were 
willing entirely to reverse the position toward tariff legislation 
which they occupied last year and two years ago.’”’ And the 
New York Sun (Ind.) breaks forth: ‘‘The Progressive saints 
have lost their halos; the congregation of the hypocrites is 
desolate.” Yet the Boston Transcript (Rep.) would have us 
remember that— 


“Tt is the spirit of these insurgents that has brought about 
the present liberalizing tendencies of the country and the 
reciprocity treaty itself. They are the real pioneers of tariff 
revision. The deed is often greater than the men, and it is 
true that the crusade has gone beyond some of the insurgents, 
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SAFE. 


—Bradley in the Chicago News. 


but their good work in this direction must not be lost sight of 
in the blunders that some of them are making now. And when 
this reciprocity business is dispesed of these thirteen insurgents 
will still remain a united, cohesive unit, organized for good 
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works and bound to make 
trouble for the old faction, and 
to see their own numbers increase 
each year. The country still 
has faith in them in spite of 
their error of this session.” 


The insurgents, too, have re- 
deemed themselves, at least 
partially, in the eyes of some of 
their severest critics, by taking 
part in the passage of the La 
Follette Bill reducing the tariff 
on wools and woolens. This 
measure, a compromise offering 
a slighter reduction of duties 
than the Underwood Bill, passed 
by the House and rejected by 
the Senate, may still nteet defeat 
or modification in the House, or 
may be vetoed by the President. 
But the fourteen Republican in- 
surgents have, by voting with 
the Democrats in favor of this 
measure, earned the commenda- 
tion of the New York World 
(Dem.) for having ‘‘furthered 
the honest revision of the tariff 
to which their party was pledged 
when in 1909 it passed instead 








VIEW OF THE BOW, SHOWING DEVASTATING 
CHARACTER OF THE EXPLOSION. 





AFTER SECTION. 








“Schedule B also includes 
many articles which are now to 
be made free. For instance, 
bacon and hams, salt pork and 
beef, dried and smoked meats 
generally, and canned meats are 
to be free. . . . Rye, the grain, 
is free, but on rye flour the new 
duty will be 50 cents a barrel; 
corn is to be free, but cornmeal 
is to be taxed, and so on. This 
schedule contains agricultural 
and other machinery, cutlery, 
clocks and watches, automo- 
biles, surgical instruments, wag- 
ons, breakfast foods and crack- 
ers, and a multitude of articles, 
ranging from asbestos and vitri- 
fied bricks to canoes and print- 
ing-inks. The remaining sched- 
ules include certain specialties 
of Canada and this country. 

**On the basis of the present 
trade, the revision affects articles 
imported into Canada to the 
value of $47,828,000. The pres- 
ent duty amounts to $7,776,000, 
and under the new act there will 
be remitted duties in the sum 
of $2,560,000. In like manner 
the revision affects imports into 
the United States from Canada 
in the sum of just about $47,- 
000,000, on which the United 








the Payne-Aldrich Act.” 

The chief features of the agree- 
ment passed by our Congress and expected by many to be 
in force early in 1912, are thus set forth by the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger (Ind.): 


“The bill is divided into four schedules—A, B, C, and D. 
‘A’ is the free list, consisting of natural products, foodstuffs, 
raw materials, like timber and rough lumber; ‘B’ includes 
secondary products and manufactures; ‘C’ consists of a few se- 
lected articles peculiarly the products of Canada, on which a 
special rate is to be made; ‘D,’ in like manner, includes a small 
selected list of those articles which the United States produces, 
and cn them, too, there is either a reduction of the existing 
duty or an equalization of the rate, so that it shall be the 
same for both countries. 

“The free list includes cattle, hogs, sheep, horses, and all 
live animals; potatoes, cabbage, onions and all fresh vegetables, 
all fresh fruits, poultry and eggs, oysters and fish, cheese, 
butter and milk, rough timber and certain classifications of 
lumber not greatly manufactured, wheat, corn, hay, straw, 
rye, barley and other grains, pulp and paper and many other 
articles. ...... 





RESURRECTION OF THE 


States at present levies duties 
aggregating $5,649,000, and un- 
der the agreement there will be 
remitted nearly all the duty, or $4,849,000. 

‘The tremendous interests at stake may be estimated by 
considering what sort of customer Canada is and what kind of 
market it affords. Canada imported during the last fiscal year 
from all lands merchandise to the value of $385,000,000, as 
follows: From the United States, $242,000,000; from Great 
Britain, $95,666,000; France, $10,170,000; Germany, $7,958,000, 
and the remainder scattered in many markets. The United 
States bought of Canada goods of the value of only $97,000,000. 
In ten years Canada’s purchases from Great Britain have in- 
creased only $50,000,000, in spite of preferential treatment; in 
the same period its purchases from the United States have 
increased by $124,000,000, notwithstanding the stiff tariff rates. 
With the exception of Great Britain alone, Canada is our most 
valuable customer. Germany buys from the United States 
goods of the value of $258,000,000. Deduct cotton from the 
computation, and it is then seen that Germany buys only 
$120,000,000 worth, while Canada takes goods valued at 
$231,000,000. Canada’s 7,500,000 people buy from the United 
States twice as much in value as Great Britain exports to the 
300,000,000 of her vast Indian Empire.” 


“MAINE.” 
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SOUTHERN VETERANS AT THE GRAVES 


CIVIL AND UNCIVIL WAR ECHOES 
sk: BELIEF of many newspaper editors that sectional 


differences are only buried to be dug up again seems 

to be borne out by the spectacle of the Blue and the 
Gray mingling in friendly fashion on the battlefield of Bull 
Run, while in the same week Senator John Sharp Williams, of 
Mississippi, and Senator Heyburn, of Idaho, exhume Civil War 
skeletons in the United States Senate. Senator Williams has 
a bill which calls for a maximum of $125,000 to build a monu- 
ment in the Vicksburg National Military Park which shall be 
‘commemorative of the courage and con- 
stancy of the Confederate Navy.” Senator 
Heyburn and others object. A Federal 
memorial of the same character, and costing 
$200,000, is near completion at the same 
place, and Mr. Williams thinks that fitting 
recognition of the Gray should likewise be 
made. His bill has been reported unanimously 
by the Committee on Military Affairs and 
recommended by the Secretary of War, and 
of it he said in the Senate: 


‘There is a movement on foot to have a 
great national reunion of the Blue and the 
Gray at the semicentennial of the surrender 
of Vicksburg, on the 4th of July, 1913, and 
Major Rigby, chairman of the Vicksburg 
National Military Park Commission, has 
made the request, which has been put in the 
form of a bill, so that the Union memorial 
having been virtually completed, the Confed- 
erate memorial may be completed at the same 
time. I think it would be a nice thing to be 
able to have this memorial finished and have 
everything ready for this great reunion of the 
gallant men upon both sides who will frater- 
nize with one another upon this great semi- 
centennial occasion.” 


national funds 
former foes. 


This immediately drew the fire of Senator Heyburn, who has 
often been charged with ‘‘ waving the bloody shirt.’’ He replied: 

‘‘T do not understand, I am incapable of understanding, how 
a man loyal in his heart to this country can remain silent while 
it is proposed to build at the expense of the Government of the 
United States a monument commemorating the services of those 
who tried to destroy the country. If it were a monument to 
them personally, and did not involve in express terms the acts 
of attempted destruction of the country, it might be subject 
to such a construction as would make it tolerable. But to 
recite in an act of the Congress of the United States that the 
public treasury should be called upon to pay for the erection 
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SENATOR W. 


Who opposes the expenditure of 
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Copynghted by G, V, Buck. 
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of a monument commemorating the acts of attempted destruc- 
tion, is intolerable.” 


Directing his remarks to Senator Heyburn, Senator Taylor, 
of Tennessee, said: 


‘“The war is over. Time has pulled down the forts and healed 
the wounds. The men who wore the gray delight to honor 
the men who wore the blue, but they do not delight to honor 
the men who never smelled powder, and who stand here and 
unlimber the batteries of bitterness.” 


We find some Northern papers favoring the monument, and 
Southern papers opposing it. Thus the Roanoke (Va.) Times 
asserts that ‘“‘no such appropriation should be 
made, and no such monument should be built 
by the Government,” because “if we Southern 
people want a monument to the Confederate 
Navy, we should go down in our pockets and 
build it ourselves.’”’ The Buffalo News does 
not agree, for it says that if the Federal 
Government collects some $40,000,000 yearly 
from the South to pay Federal pensions, 
“‘reciprocity”’ is in order. 

‘*At the very time that the veterans of both 
sides are fraternizing upon the field of Bull 
Run,” observes the St. Joseph (Mo.) News- 
Press, ‘‘Senator Heyburn is ‘hee-hawing’ im- 
precations on the Southern cause,’ and ‘‘ kicks 
and snorts as if he were an army mule who 
had gone through from Manassas to Appo- 
mattox’’; but such papers as the New York 
Times, Tribune, Sun, and Evening Post, and 
the Detroit Journal, declare that there is no 
possible justification or excuse for the bill. 
That the ‘‘seriously urged proposal’’ should 
receive notice, observes the Boston Herald, 
advertises Uncle Sam as an ‘“‘easy mark”’; 
while the Providence Tribune asserts that 
‘‘the intemperance of Senator Heyburn’s protest’ is ‘‘caleu- 
lated almost to persuade sensible persons to favor it.” 

Speaking of the evidences of peace and good-fellowship at 
the Bull Run celebration, the Birmingham Age-Herald is glad 
‘“‘there was no Heyburn there.” And a paper from the other 
side of the line, the Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph, feels that 
“the chasm between the North and the South disappeared 
when the veterans stretched their hands across Bull Run’s old 
battle line.” President Taft addrest the heroes of the war on 
the subject of intersectional as well as international peace. 
Of the latter he said: 


B. HEYBURN, 


to commemorate 
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CONFEDERATE AND UNION VETERANS CLASPING HANDS ON THE FIELD OF BULL RUN. 


‘“‘T look to you veterans of the Civil War to aid in the move- 
ment for peace. I am glad to announce here to-day that as 
England has agreed to enter into an arbitration treaty with 
the United States, France has signified her willingness to 
enter into the same treaty. Both treaties will be signed within 
ten days, and I expect to be able to announce within a few days 
that three other nations have entered into the agreement. 
‘This news I bring to the veterans of a real war, because I know 
they will most appreciate permanent peace,” 





: RESCUING ALASKA 


\ X ' Sacer SECRETARY SEWARD bought Alaska he 
had no idea, as far as we can find, of the trouble he 
was acquiring for future Government officials. Every 
act in connection with our Arctic Territory seems to be de- 
nounced as a crime; and every official who 
signs an Alaskan document becomes a traitor. 
If land is withheld from entry, the people of 
Alaska are furious, if it is opened for entry, 
our conservationists rage. The latest burst of 
indignation exploded last week, when the Pres- 
ident denounced. the ‘‘bitterness and venom”’ 
of his enemies, and Mr. Pinchot came back 
with some acrid reflections on Mr. Taft, while 
Colonel Roosevelt devoted an article in The 
Outlook to showing the general incompetency of 
Congress and the Administration in their hand- 
ling of Alaskan matters. President Taft is not 
a rogue, says the Sacramento Bee (Ind.), in 
commenting on the Controller Bay affair, but he 
‘‘permits himself to be influenced by rogues,” 
and in short ‘‘is a thoroughly honest, but a 
very weak man.” Mr. Pinchot also says rather 
bitingly of the President who relieved him of 
his office as Chief Forester: 


“Tt is unfortunate that the friends of con- 
servation, in their efforts to bring about the 
development of Alaska for the benefit of the 
people, are continually obliged to expend 
their strength against the men who ought to 
be protectors of the people’s property. It 
looks to me like unnecessary duplication of work—when we 
must first fight the policemen before we can get a chance to 
stop the looting.” 


This is Mr. Pinchot’s comment on the President’s explanation 
of the Controller Bay matter. The President, in his special 
message to the Senate, says that the grant of land on Controller 
Bay was made publicly, not secretly, as charged; and that only 
@ small part of the water-front was given up, with plenty of 
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room for others to occupy. He shows that the Navy Depart- 
ment, the Department of the Interior, the Department of 
Agriculture, and the General Land Office were all consulted, 
and reveals the fact that no railroad having its terminal there 
can reach deep water without building a trestle across miles of 
mud flats, under a permit from the War Department, revocable 
at any time. Moreover, for every half-mile of water-front 
opened to entry, the Government reserves, under the law, a 
quarter-mile adjacent, thus effectually forestalling any attempt 
at monopolization. The charge that the President was wrongly 
influenced in this grant, as shown in the famous “‘ Dick-to-Dick”’ 
postscript, is denounced as a ‘‘wicked fabrication,’’ and the 
postscript is declared a forgery. Says the President: 


“Stronger evidence of the falsity and maliciously slanderous 
character of the alleged postscript could not be had. Its only 
significance is the light it throws on the bit- 
terness and venom of some of those who take 
active part in every discussion of Alaskan 
issues. The intensity of their desire to be- 
smireh all who invest in that district, and all 
who are officially connected with its adminis- 
tration, operates upon the minds of weak or 
depraved human instruments and prompts 
the fabrication of such false testimony as 
this postscript. I dislike to dwell upon this 
feature of the case, but it is so full of a lesson 
that ought to be taken to the heart of every 
patriotic citizen that I can} not pass it over 
in silence.” 


Ex-President Roosevelt, however, maintains 
in The Outlook that in such an important 
harbor as Controller. Bay— 


“Tt was the imperative duty of the Gov- 
ernment service to keep this outlet free and 
not to dispose of it to any individual or indi- 
viduals. The Government should have held 
this land in perpetuity, permitting its use by 
any individual or corporation only under con- 
ditions that would subserve the general public 
interest.”’ 


SENATOR JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS, 
Who advocates the erection by the 

Government of a memorial to the 

Confederate Navy at Vicksburg. 


Collier’s Weekly, one of our leading cham- 
pions of conservation, believes that ‘‘a Gov- 
ernment railroad is the only solution for the 
situation in Alaska,’”’ and Daniel Guggenheim has hinted the 
same thing. 

The Boston Transcript would solve the problem by creating 
a commission ‘‘to investigate all these questions of Alaska, 
bring them into the light, sift them down, and give us the 
facts.” Then, it fondly hopes, ‘‘we shall not be annoyed with 
sensational stories, charges, recriminations, and all that.” 
Some such need also seems to be felt by the Seattle Post- 
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MR. VOTER, WHICH ONE WILL YOU CRUSH? 


A PROHIBITION ARGUMENT 


Intelligencer, which thinks our Alaskan troubles are due to lack 
of knowledge. It remarks: 


“Ignorance of Alaska is one of the most impressive facts in 
the history of the day. Men from the East will visit Nome or 
Valdez, or scoot along the edges of Alaska’s long coast line, or 
rush up through the Inside Passage and back again, and will 
then proceed to write marvelous tales of the great country they 
have seen, and in lurid lines will tell how Alaska is being plun- 
dered by corporations and otherwise outraged. What do they 
know, what could they know, of Alaska? Nothing. 

‘‘And yet, by some strange play of the fates, for years these 
irresponsible scribblers, by repeated misrepresentations, have 
actually dictated the governmental policies applied to the 
sturdy and thrifty Americans who have gone into a raw but 
rich country with the hope of playing some part in its develop- 
ment. It is a crime against the intelligence of the American 
people, a crime against Alaska and Alaskans, and it is time to 
put an end to it. 

‘‘The Controller Bay fabrication is precisely in point. Under 
the organic act which gave Alaska the poor semblance of popu- 
lar government it has enjoyed from the beginning it is utterly 
impossible for any corporation or any combination of cor- 
porations, it is impossible for any combination of any kind, to 
monopolize the coast line of Alaska, for with a genius of fore- 
sight rarely excelled in constructive statesmanship alternate 
areas of land along the entire coast lines of Alaska are reserved 
in perpetuity, and hence to suggest monopolization in con- 
nection with any part of the coast of Alaska is an unforgivable 
absurdity.” 





TWO PROHIBITION CAMPAIGNS 


HILE TEXAS has just ended a prohibition cam- 

WV paign by deciding narrowly to stay ‘‘wet,’’ Maine 

is in the thick of a campaign to decide if it will 
remain ‘“‘dry,”” The Maine vote is still more than a month 
distant, but the fight is already on, and readers of editorials 
in New England papers and of Maine correspondence in New 
York and Philadelphia dailies, are given the impression that 
the old law is expected to stay. 

In Texas only a bare majority of some 5,000 votes out of a 
total of 475,000 keeps a prohibition amendment out of the 
constitution. So while one side wins, the other hopes for 
victory next time. Rash predictions from anti-prohibitionist 
editors and leaders, of a landslide of 100,000, or even 200,000 
votes against prohibition ‘“‘make their actual majority seem 
painfully inadequate,” notes the New York Tribune. To 
other editorial writers, the narrowness of the margin indicates 
the surprizing strength of the ‘‘drys,’”’ their present power in 
Texas politics, and their surely-coming victory in the near 
future. And even as things are, remarks the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Texas is only ‘“‘near-wet,’’ a point which another 
Philadelphia paper, The Public Ledger, proceeds to explain: 


“Texas has 245 organized counties, of which 162, including 
most of those most densely populated, are already ‘dry’ under 
the existing local-option laws. The exceptions are the six coun- 
ties in which the large cities are situated. Two-thirds of the 
present population now live in dry counties, The shipment of 
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—Fullam in the Portland Press. 
IN THE MAINE CAMPAIGN. 


liquor into dry counties is guarded by strict laws, and even 
express companies are forbidden, under severe penalties, to 
carry intra-State shipments of liquor into dry counties.” 


The heavy ‘‘dry’’ vote in the Lone-Star State, on July 22, 
is characterized by several observers as a serious blow to the 
political power of Senator Bailey and Governor Colquitt, 
whose machine is said to be tied up with the liquor interests. 
Indeed, the Indianapolis News hears that ‘‘many men voted 
for the ‘drys,’ not because they believed in prohibition, but 
because they desired to strike at Bailey.” 

Tho several cities in Alabama have recently gone back to 
license, and tho there is much talk of dissatisfaction with pro- 
hibition in Georgia cities, the close vote in Texas persuades the 
New York Evening Post ‘‘that the South of to-day wants pro- 
hibition.”” Or, as the Cleveland Leader puts it: 

‘When Texas comes within an extremely narrow margin 
of voting for State prohibition it is quite clear that the saloon 


interests have been overstating the facts in talking about the 
recession of the wave of anti-liquor legislation.” 


The red-hot campaigning which characterized the progress 
of the Texas contest up till the closing of the polls on. election 
day seems likely to be duplicated in the colder climate of Maine. 
The one great argument for annulment of the prohibition 
clause is the admittedly lax enforcement in the cities. Pro- 
hibitionists, on the other hand, have so long been pointing 
with pride to “‘the great Prohibition State of Maine,” that 
they are not going to lose her without a mighty struggle. Even 
if this article is taken out of the constitution, the New York 
Evening Post points out, it ‘will not necessarily mean repeal of 
the statutory provisions against the traffic, but it would cer- 
tainly indicate a change in public sentiment that would put 
them in peril.’ 

As in similar campaigns in other States, women and children 
are being enlisted by the prohibition workers, and appeals are 
being made through social, fraternal, and religious organiza- 
tions. The Maine Sunday School Association adopted the 
following resolution by a unanimous vote: 

‘* Resolved, That any person who votes or in any way influ- 
ences others to vote, directly or indirectly, to so amend our 
constitution as to admit of a license of the liquor traffic, high 
or low, local or Statewide, is equally guilty of giving his neigh- 
bor drink and putting the bottle to him as the rum-seller, and the 
wo of the prophet of God is upon him.” 

A prominent feature of the campaign is an appeal, evidently 
initiated by the International Prohibition Federation, of hun- 
dreds of prominent scientists and publicists of all nationalities 
to the people of Maine ‘‘to prevent the reintroduction of the 
license system in the State where Prohibition had its birth.” 

The situation with regard to prohibition and the two ‘“‘old 
parties’ in the State is thus summed up by the New York 
Commercial : 


“‘Back in 1884 under a joint resolution adopted by both 
branches of the legislature the voters of Maine put into the 
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BUMBLEBEES. 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





NOT ENTIRELY DESERTED. 
—Johnson in the Philadelphia North American. 


FRIENDS THAT STICK. 


constitution an amendment prohibiting the sale of intoxicating 
liquors—that is, they took away from the legislature the power 
to authorize the sale of such liquors under a license or any other 
law; thereafter any enactment by the legislature not embody- 
ing the ‘principle’ of prohibition would be unconstitutional, 
null, and void. The Republican party was sponsor for this 
action and for twenty-seven years, during which the prohibitory 
laws were enforced only spasmodically or in spots, that party 
backed up the amendment and the laws, but only to witness 
both growing in unpopularity and itself losing numerical strength 
—until in the election of 1910 it was ‘snowed under’ by the 
Democracy, largely on this prohibition issue. The Democratic 
legislature of 1911 adopted a joint resolution resubmitting to 
the people the question of retaining the prohibition amendment 
in the constitution or repealing it; the Democratic Governor 
signed the resolution; and the popular election on the issue 
will be held Monday, September 11. 

‘‘Now, if the electorate of Maine on that date decides to re- 
tain the prohibition amendment in the constitution, the situa- 
tion there as to the sale of liquor will continue as now; if they 
repeal the amendment, the present or any future legislature will 
be left free to enact any sort of a law regulating the liquor traffic 
that they may see fit—but until the present laws are repealed 
the sale of liquor in Maine will be prohibited, just as now.”’ 





RELIEF FOR INLAND CITIES 
ck: PEOPLE of Western inland cities, in a region where 


city rivalry is keen, have been vexed for many years 

by the thought that the Coast towns were being built 
up at their expense, by large discrimination in freight rates. 
How could they prosper when the railroads were keeping them 
at a continual disadvantage, they asked. Their grievances 
were aired in the local. papers, and inspired indignant articles 
in the magazines that make a specialty of righting wrongs. 
Their lot was pictured in dark colors. Sometimes, it seems, a 
shipper would have to pay $500 a car for the transportation 
of freight to his own city when that same carload would “be 
carried from the same point of origin through his city to a 
point 500 miles beyond for $300.’’ These are the words of 
Mr. Lane, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
has just decided that the discriminatory rates must be modified. 
The Commission decides, as one paper puts it, that “‘long- 
haul traffic must not be built up by charging some of the cost 
against the short haul.” 


But it must not be supposed that the railroads were without 
excuse, or were inspired by some strange partiality for seaports. 
On the seaboard the roads have to meet the ruinous competition 
of every kind of craft that floats, and it appears from accounts 
in the press that their plan to meet this was to lower rates 
on the Coast and raise them in the inland towns. Therefore, 
when this ruling comes to reduce rates on commodities embraced 
in the long- and short-haul clause, says a press account, a vigorous 
protest goes up—which may result in an appeal to the Commerce 
Court, and may be to the Supreme Court. An estimate of 
20 per cent. temporary loss to the roads has been made, but it 
is pointed out that business will grow in proportion to the reduc- 
tion. The Commission thinks, however, that the roads must bow 
to the inevitable, because they will ‘‘soon meet with competition 
by water lines more intense than any they have heretofore 
suffered, for within three years another route, one more im- 
portant, searching, and determinative in its effect than any 
other, will be opened, a route all water by way of the Panama 
Canal.” 

The Commission does not wipe out the discrimination, as 
unsparing critics of the railroads would demand, but they 
temper justice with mercy and let the roads charge a higher 
rate to inland towns on freight originating in the eastern half 
of the country, the discrimination rising, from 7 per cent. on 
freight from the Mississippi River region to 25 per cent. on 
freight from the Atlantic Coast States, thus recognizing the 
competition of the water routes. 

The New York Journal of Commerce explains the situation 
thus: j 


‘‘How the decision just rendered requiring a readjustment 
of rates, to take effect some months hence, will work out in 
practise can only be determined by trial. . .. There were 
complaints of long standing before the law was amended, based 
upon claims of unjust discrimination in charging upon westward 
moving freight to intermountain points, such as Spokane, Salt 
Lake and Reno, higher rates than those to the Pacific Coast, 
if the traffic originated anywhere east of the Missouri River. 
The general rule may be said to have been to charge for trans- 
portation from the East to Spokane, for instance, a rate equal 
to that to Seattle and the local rate back to Spokane. 

‘“This, on the face of it, looks like a serious discrimination 
against the interior points and in favor of the Coast cities. It 
practically prevents these interior places from becoming distribu- 
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ting points for adjacent territory along the railroad lines, in 
favor of those farther east or on the Pacific Coast, like St. Paul 
and Seattle—still confining the illustration for the sake of brevity 
to the Spokane case and the northern railroad lines. The same 
principle applies to the cases on lines further south, the Central 
Pacific, Atchison, Southern Pacific, ete. The plea of the 
transcontinental roads in justification of the higher charge for 
the short haul is the competition of water transportation from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast. If it costs so much less to 
_carry commodities by water that in spite of the greater time 
required they will go that way rather than by rail, the roads 
must meet the competition in rates or lose their transcontinental 
traffic, or the bulk of it. That is not desirable for the inter- 
mediate points, for, if virtually no revenue at all could be 
derived from traffic to the Coast, the charges to other places 
along the lines would have to be still higher. The Commission 
grants that this water competition does exist and is effective, 
and that it justifies a lower charge for the through traffic to the 
Coast than for the shorter haul to places on the way.” 


And the New York Tribune concludes: 


‘‘The decision merely does away with the arbitrary applica- 
tion of the principle that a higher rate for a short than a long 
haul is sometimes justified. It is important to these Western 
communities and will be to others where arbitrary rates are 
made upon the ‘basing point’ principle, because freight rates 
have prevented the commercial development of many of them. 
A city might become the jobbing or manufacturing center of 
its neighborhood except for the fact that another place more 
favored in the matter of freight rates can lay down commodities 
in a village a few miles from the first city as cheaply as the 
first city can. The conditions under which many of the small 
and ambitious cities in the new part of the country have labored 
seem harsh and unjustifiable. Discriminations between indi- 
vidual shippers the law has stamped out, but discriminations 
between localities still exist. These the railroads themselves 
have tended to correct, but the law as it is being applied by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will expedite the process.”’ 





FOR CAMPAIGN PUBLICITY 


eg \HE SPECTACLE of the Republican United States 
Senate outdoing the Democratic House of Rcpre- 
sentatives in progressive legislation was presented, 
as some editorial observers remark, when the Senate ‘“‘lifted”’ 
a preelection publicity bill that had already been passed by 
the lower body and made it far more drastic by amendments. 
The bill grows out of a popular demand that legislation be 
enacted to prevent the expenditure of enormous sums of money 
in elections, and is attributed in the present case to a desire 
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on. the part of the Senate to discountenance such political 
activity as has been attributed to the friends of Lorimer. ‘No 
grounds exist for supposing that the House will refuse to concur 
in the Senate amendment to the Campaign Publicity Bill,” 
is the opinion of the New York Evening Post (Ind.); but the: 
Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia North American 
(Ind. Rep.) asserts that ‘‘the bill will probably be the subject 
of prolonged conferences between the two Houses.” 
some of the provisions in it: 


Here are 


““No candidate for the Senate or House shall spend in the 
election more than a sum equal to 10 cents for each voter in 
his district or State. 

‘‘No Senatorial candidate shall spend a total of more than 
$10,000 in the primary and general election, and no candidate 
for the House shall spend more than $5,000. 

“Publicity must be given to all primary campaign contribu- 
tions and expenditures. 

‘All general election expenses must be made public before 
the election, beginning fifteen days before election, and making 
publication each six days until election. 

“All promises of political jobs must be made public. The 
bill further makes it illegal to promise political places in order 
to procure election support, or to aid in influencing the election 


of any member of a State legislature.” 


Senator Reed, of Missouri, offered the amendment limiting 
the amount that Senators and Congressmen might spend, and 
in advocating the same scored Senator Stephenson, of Wisconsin, 
for having spent $107,000 in his campaign. A seeming paradox 
was presented when seven Senators—Bacon, of Georgia, Bailey,. 
of Texas, Bankhead, of Alabama, Bryan, of Florida, Johnson, 
of Alabama, Overman, of North Carolina, and Taylor, of Ten- 
nessee—voted against the amendments; but these votes were: 
so recorded because the Southern Senators denied the super- 
vision of Congress over primaries. The Reed amendment is. 
the one most discust in the press, and of its probable effect 
The Evening Post says that it may still be possible for a Lorimer 
to make his way into the Senate, but that “‘the way of the 
devil can be made harder.’”’ The restriction of the amount to 
be spent, says the New York Tribune (Rep.), ‘“‘shows that the 
leaven of the Lorimer investigations is working,”’ and it observes: 
that ‘‘a lowered cost of living would be nowhere more welcome 
than in State and national politics.’ The Boston Transcript 
(Ind. Rep.) questions the sincerity of the Senate, however, and 
doubts the fairness of creating ‘“‘ Ten-thousand-dollar’’ Senators: 
and ‘ Five-thousand-dollar’”’ Congressmen. 





Tre House of Lords reached the entirely sensible conclusion that it is 
better to be dehorned than abolished.— Kansas City Star. 


WHEN one looks at Congress, the impression forms that the ship of 
state would do better with more steam and fewer rudders.—Life. 


Senator La Fo.tverre offers convincing proof that the insurgent 
opposition to the Reciprocity bill was blown up from the inside.—New 
York World. 


A Sours Caro.tina newspaper refers to the colonel as “the dowager 
President.’’ South Carolina had better be careful or it will be wiped off 
the map.—Clereland Leader. 


No wonder Governor and United States Senator-elect Hoke Smith 
wants to hold on to his Georgia job a while longer. This is watermelon 
time down in Georgia.—New York World. 


Just as we are getting a little quiet satisfaction over the reciprocity 
agreement we come face to face with this sign in the post-office: 
“Parcels post. Foreign matter only.’-—New York World. 


Ir is said that a citizen of New Jersey was stung almost to death by 
mosquitoes last week. It behooves Governor Wilson to stay at home and 
protect the citizens of his State —Milwaukee Sentinel. 


We can hardly say that patri®tism is dead when Congress sits there 
nearly all summer while a thousand Chautauquas, with $1 000 bills in 
their hands, are calling to the more prominent members.—Chicago News. 


Tue action of 6,000 Sunday-school workers carrying Bibles in pro- 
cession through the streets of San Francisco, was probably intended to 
familiarize many of the inhabitants with the appearance of a book they 
had never seen before.—Savramento Bee. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


TueEre is a lot of pure food for thought in the Wiley case.—Brooklyn: 
Eagle. 

Tue reactionary Senators do not object to direct elections. 
direct defeat that they fear.—Philadelphia North American. 


New York has established a free clinic for the treatment of mental.dis- 
eases. It certainly has been needed.—Albany Knickerbocker Press. 

The West will be nice and clean after the next election. Both the 
Conservatives and Liberals are arranging to sweep it.— Vancouver Province. 

Amone the Haitian officers mixt in the present revolution is General! 
Prudent. One would think he would get aboard an American gunboat.— 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Tue Peruvian Parliament ended a session with a shooting affiay in 
which three were killed and several injured; yet some complain of waning 
interest in public affairs ——Toronto Globe. 

Mr. Bryan has put thirteen questions to some ten or a dozen Demo- 
cratic Presidential aspirants. It might be appropriate to respond by put- 
ting sixteen to one.—Providence Journal. 

Mr. Bryan, before seriously pushing his suggestion of Hoke Smith 
for President, should have the Georgian’s assurances that he will resign 
the office of Governor and Senator.—Knozville Sentinel. 

A rorMeR member of the Massachusetts Legislature is under arrest 
‘in San Francisco for robbing two blind beggars. Most legislators, how- 
ever, are not so bad as this.—Rochester Union and Advertiser. 

Senator Gore, Oklahoma’s blind statesman, recently visited Niagara 
Falls, and was much imprest with the roar of the cataract. It was easily 
distinguishable from the roar of the Senate by its depth and profundity.— 
Kansas City Journal. 
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RECIPROCITY DISPUTES IN CANADA 


S THE RECIPROCITY tangle clears in Washington, 
A it becomes more complicated at Ottawa. Canada has 
been waiting months for our decision, now we must wait 
for hers. The Conservative forces, say advices from Ottawa, 
are so determined in their opposition that Premier Laurier has 
decided to appeal to the Dominion and stake all on a general 
election in the early fall, hoping to sweep the country, “‘reports 
from all parts indicating a growing demand for the enactment 
of the reciprocity measure.” But the feeling is far from 
unanimous. The Western Canadian farmers 
want free trade with the United States in 
manufactured goods as well as in food 
products, the manufacturers of Eastern Canada 
want American manufactures barred out, while 
a third section of the people would have reci- 
procity in manufactured goods only. And a 
numerous body of people in Ontario repudi- 
ate the measure lock, stock, and barrel, boldly ~ 
proclaiming that it means annexation to the 
United States. Meanwhile the acceptance of 
Mr. Taft’s tariff treaty by the Senate is 
gleefully hailed by the Government organs. 
The Montreal Herald thus comments upon 
the fact that reciprocity has become an 
actuality ‘‘as far as the United States can 
make it so” 


“Tt remains for the representatives of the 
Canadian people alone to bring into force a 
condition which has for more than a generation 
been vainly sought for by Canadians for the 
expansion of their trade in its most natural 
markets and the full exploitation of their com- 
manding position as purveyors of certain natural 
products to the entire continent. 

‘‘The accomplishment of this legislation in 
the United States is a thing which few would 
have thought possible a year ago. The con- 
stitution of that nation is notoriously opposed 
to the facilitating of diplomatic arrangements. 
‘The protective spirit has been so universal 
and so intense throughout the country that tariff revision has 
been an idle dream until a few months ago. The idea that 
‘Canada could be frozen into submission to American acquisitive 
designs has obtained a firm hold on the people of the States, 
and kept them reluctant to make overtures for more friendly 
relations. All these and many other obstacles have been over- 
come by the strategy of President Taft. ...... 

‘‘The agreement which the United States has sdcpied opens 
the market of that country to all of the important natural 
products of Canada, at a time when the United States is just 
developing a consumption demand in excess of its own supplies. 
It opens that market, moreover, to Canada alone.” 


Speaking in favor of a measure which the United States has 
adopted and which must prove ‘‘a boon to Canadian farmers,”’ 
the London (Ont.) Advertiser (Liberal) seores the Conservatives 
for their policy of stubborn obstruction and exhorts the Govern- 
ment not to postpone it ‘‘at the dictation of an opposition.” 

The opposition, says The Advertiser, are straining every nerve 
with the hope at the coming general election of winning at the 
polls, putting Mr. Borden in power and kicking the Reciprocity 
Bill out into the street. The address made to the Ottawa 
legislature by the farmers of Western Canada is quoted by 
the Winnipeg Tribune (Ind.) with approval. These tillers of 
the soil state their views as follows: 


‘‘We are asking for reciprocal free trade between Canada 
and the United States. . . . We realize that it is upon the mar- 





MR. R. L. BORDEN, 


Conservative leader of the Canadian 
Opposition, whom his party expects 
to return as Premier and kick the 
reciprocity treaty into the street. 


kets of the world, where there is free competition for all, that 
the prices of our products are fixt, and that to a large extent 
the export prices fix the prices for home consumption, while 
when we wish to purchase anything we have to do so in the re- 
stricted area decided on by the combines and trusts which have 
sprung up as the result of our protective tariff. We realize 
further that the tariff is used largely to enable mergers to be 
floated and to bring the water into these mergers upon which 
we, as consumers, have to pay the dividends.” 


Mr. Borden, the Conservative leader of the Opposition, 
when he went West, says The Tribune, ‘‘was besieged at every 
farming center with memorials like the above.’’ In his annual 
address to the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at Toronto Mr. W. C. Phillips, the 
retiring president, remarked, according to the 
Winnipeg Free Press (Liberal): 


‘‘This association as a whole has stated its 
opposition to reciprocity with the United States 
in a memorial to the Government, in which the 
reasons for disagreement with the Government’s 
policy were set forth clearly and unequivocally. 
But as manufacturers, dependent for ourselves 
and the men in our employ upon the prosperity 
of Canada, we can not but express our strong 
opposition to any course which is likely to 
shake that prosperity. 

“The reciprocity negotiations were carried 
on without adequate data or adequate expert 
advice. Those who were most intimately 
affected were not taken into consideration by 
the Canadian representatives. I believe that 
in the interests of Canada no fiscal change 
should be made except after a thorough investi- 
gation, at which those affected are given an 
opportunity of stating their position. The 
reciprocity agreement sins against this elemen- 
tary principle of justice. Those interested were 
not heard.” 


The Toronto News (Ind.) pronounces the 
Government’s new fiscal policy to be 
patriotic and unwise” and adds: 


‘un- 


“The adoption of reciprocity by Congress 
furnishes Parliament with one more excellent 
reason for rejecting the agreement. ...... 

‘* Already the reciprocity proposal has stopt the investment 
of United States capital in Canadian branch factories. Up to 
the time when Mr. Fielding made his unfortunate journey to 
Washington United States manufacturers had spent $300,000,000 
in the establishment of subsidiary plants on this side of the 
Great Lakes. Their purpose was to get our raw materials, to 
escape the Canadian tariff, and to have free course in the markets 
of the Dominion. In the prospect of British tariff reform and 
Imperial preferences they foresaw the day when the products 
of their Canadian mills would enjoy especial advantages in 
British markets.” 


The French organ of Montreal, the Patrie (Anti-Reciprocity), 
acutely remarks: 


“It is possible that the decision made by the American 
Senate will force the Canadian Government to precipitate a 
solution of the problem. ... As for the popular sentiment 
about reciprocity, it is not necessarily the same in both countries. 
In the United States the people are clamoring for the lowering 
of the tariff, and the tariff will certainly be lowered, whether 
the treaty of reciprocity triumph or die. In Canada our tariff 
is necessary for the promotion of our industries and the con- 
servation of our natural resources. The hope of lowering the 
cost of living may seduce us from the path of safety, but the 
American tariff is bound, in any case, to be lowered, and the 
American market will then be opened to us. Why then should 
we purchase by the sacrifice of important concessions, that which 
would surely come to us without our making any return?’”’— 
Translations made for Tue Literary Diasst. 
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NEED OF AN INTERNATIONAL POLICE 


STRIKING and bold proposal is made by Admiral 

A Caspar F. Goodrich in The Nineteenth Century and 

After (London). So far, he asserts, the Tribunal of The 

Hague has had nothing but a sentimental authority. It can 

-recommend, but not command. The members discuss dis- 
armament but can not enforce it, and like any other tribunal it 

needs a police—a supreme and paramount means of coercion 

and compulsion. The Admiral thinks that great progress has 

















Tart (Agent of the Arbitration Company, to Kaiser. Wil- 
helm)—‘“‘ You'd better put your name in the list of our inter- 
national police. It doesn’t really mean anything.” 

—Jugend (Munich). 


already been made toward bloodless litigation, and ‘‘the refer- 
ence to The Hague of very thorny disputes is unattended by 
the loss of national dignity.”” But yet the tribunal has no real 
power, he declares: 


‘‘Wherein does the real power of a court reside? In the 
justice and wisdom of its findings? Not at all. The disap- 
pointed plaintiff, or the defendant cast in heavy damages, has 
no hotly respect for either judge, jury, or statute. 

No rogue e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law. 


‘* None the less, having lost his case, he conforms to the orders 
of the court without delay, because he knows that back of the 
court is the police of the town, or city, or county, or State, sup- 
ported, if need be, by the nation’s entire Army and Navy. Re- 
sistance is futile. He may loathe the whole judicial scheme 
and machinery, but he fears the strong hand that sustains them 
and makes obedience to them imperative. Herein is The Hague’s 
weak point: it lacks the means to enforce its decrees. Conse- 
quently it is but a court of arbitration pure and simple, pro- 
nouncing its verdict on the subject at issue only when the two 
litigants agree in advance to abide by that verdict. It is not 
yet a court to which one nation may apply for justice against 
another nation. International law has not attained the de- 
velopment and authority of statute and common law. Until 
it does, the peoples of the earth are going to see that their fleets 
are powerful and their armies equipped with the latest things 
in rifles and aeroplanes. Up to the present moment war has 
been almost the normal state, and when not actually engaged 
in hostilities the nations have been whetting their tomahawks 
and casting jealous and angry eyes on their neighbors across 
the border. Naturally they find it very difficult to abandon 
the practise, horrid tho it be.” 


The way to give “real power’ to The Hague he outlines 
as follows: 
‘‘Suppose some strong Government whose motives are above 


suspicion, which has nothing to gain by the new order of things, 
after recognizing existing boundaries on the principle of uti 
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possidetis, and likewise recognizing the right of every country 
to regulate its affairs in its own fashion within those boundaries, 
were to invite the other strong nations to unite in threatening 
to intervene jointly on the side of any Government which agreed 
to submit international differences to The Hague should hostili- 
ties become imminent, and against the other refusing so to 
submit its case? The Hague tribunal would then become a real 
court, with a visible and overwhelming police to compel ac- 
ceptance of its judgments even against a party in absentia. 
The matter in question would be adjudicated on its merits, 
even if one party obstinately refused to appear in court, and 
tle decision would stand.” 


He narrows down this proposal to a specific compact between 
the two great Anglo-Saxon nations, and proposes that— 


“The United States and Great Britain unite in announcing 
that they would exert their joint power to prevent warfare, 
even to the point of taking active sides with any nation which 
had exprest a willingness, and against the nation which had 
refused, to submit to arbitration any serious difference arising 
between the two and not settled by diplomatic methods; the 
latter preferring the ‘arbitrament of war,’ a specious phrase, 
for war settles nothing but military superiority, and that only 
for the time being. Might prevails, whether right or wrong, 
but mankind, being more keenly interested in the victory of 
right than in the victory of might, will sooner or later cease to 
regard war as in any sense a rational composer of international 
quarrels,” 





IMPOSSIBILITY OF WAR WITH JAPAN 


T IS A GREAT RELIEF to the British, as evidenced in 
if the tone of their press comment, to be freed of the possible 
obligation to take sides against us in the event of a Japan- 
ese-American war. Therevision of their treaty of alliance with 
Japan provides against this, as we noted last week, by stipulating 
that neither Power need go to war with a Power with which 
it has a general arbitration treaty. Our general arbitration 
treaty with Great Britain, therefore, makes the British-Japanese 
alliance null and void so far as we are concerned. This assures 
permanent peace between Japan and America, in the expectation 
of editorial observers, for Japan, with its small Navy, would 
searcely try conclusions with ours. And indeed, says a Japanese 
writer who has studied the situation in both countries, the good 
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HOW THE PRUSSIAN HEDGEHOG RECEIVES PRESIDENT TAFT’S 
ARBITRATION PROPOSAL. 


—Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


sense of the American people is sufficient in any case to insure 
peace. But if we have peace, no thanks will be due the alarmists 
who have been shouting war so fiercely for several years, he 
thinks. Wars have sometimes been brought on by just such 
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THE ILLOGICAL WAY. 


HOW TO 


perpetual talk, and the continual prediction of an American- 
Japanese war has not been without its effect. Japan paid no 
attention to Mr. Hobson and his school of thought for a long 
time, but they have been so persistent that the Japanese are 
beginning to take it seriously. This is at least what Mr. Zumoto, 
proprietor of The Japan Times (Tokyo), and the founder of 
the Oriental Information Agency in New York, says in The 
Shin Koren, a Tokyo monthly. To quote this journalist: 


‘“‘T have recently spent a year in the United States to make 
arrangements for the establishment of the Oriental Information 
Agency, and during my sojourn there I utilized every opportunity 
to assure the Americans that no Japanese was seriously concerned 
with the inflammatory speeches of Mr. Hobson and his as- 
sociates. I was prompted to act thus, not from any diplomatic 
considerations, but because I sincerely believed that my country- 
men at home understood the true situation in America. Upon 
my return home, however, my conviction was rudely shaken. 
I found that some of our financiers.and politicians entertained 
decidedly gloomy views as to the future of our relations with 
America. They of course have no idea of inviting conflict with 
any nation, least of all with America, but they seem to believe 
that if America is really anxious to create a casus belli, as they 
think she is, a collision between the two nations can not be 
averted. My aim in launching in New York a magazine in 
connection with the Oriental Information Agency, was to dispel 
misunderstandings prevailing among Americans with regard to 
our policies and intentions, but I see that there is a need for 
missionary work here at home in order to explain to my country- 
men the real status of public opinion in America.” 


Mr. Zumoto asserts that the source of the absurd talk of an 
American-Japanese war is traceable to the doors of a few large 
dock-yards in America, whose proprietors are anxious to sell 
their Government more warships and to secure a subsidy for 
the expansion of the American merchant marine. To the sinister 
designs concocted by these interests Mr. Zumoto adds the 
unscrupulous activities of ‘‘yellow” journals. The ‘‘subtle 
intrigues of a certain third Power”’ are also'named by the writer 
as the cause of trouble, altho he refrains from intimating what 
that third Power is. He continues: 


‘“‘In spite of all these forces conspiring to ferment trouble be- 
tween America and Japan, the overwhelming majority of 
Americans are too sane and sagacious to be misled by these 
evil-schemers. No nation is so thoroughly possest of sound 
common sense as the Americans. They know that nothing 
good for them will result from going into war with Japan. In 
considering foreign problems they are concerned first and fore- 
most with the promotion of their economic interests. That 
their interests in Japan, Manchuria, and Korea are not worth 
promoting at the point of the bayonet they know as well as we 
do. The American traders and manufacturers are so absorbingly 
interested in South and Central America that they do not 
think much about Oriental trade; while the average American 
is more seriously concerned with problems affecting affairs at 
home than with foreign problems. This is clearly indicated by 
the attitude of the American public toward Secretary Knox’s 








THE LOGICAL WAY. 
—Quoted from the New York Evening Mail by the Tokyo Puck. 


SETTLE IT. 


proposal for the neutralization of the Manchurian railways. 
Mr. Knox found his scheme denounced not only by Russia and 
Japan, but by the people and press of his own country. Some 
of the American newspapers, by no means friendly toward 
Japan, even indulged in sarcasm and irony at the expense of 
Mr. Knox. Obviously the majority of the American people 
believe that the Manchurian game is not worth playing at the 
sacrifice of Japan’s good-will.”—Translations made for Tue 
Literary Diacsst. : 





AMERICA’S GROWING IDEALISM 


| \HE “SINGLE, vivid impression on a particular point” 
which Professor L. T. Hobhouse, of London University, 
derived from a recent visit to the United States disproves 
the common English opinion that. the United States should 
“‘be regarded as an example of the comparative failure of 
democracy on a large scale.’”” Americans, he tells the British 
in The Contemporary Review (London), are rousing themselves 
against the ‘‘ commercial and material ideals’’ they were once 
believed to worship. ‘‘They are in full revolt against the 
domination of capital,’”’ however they may have been disposed 
“twenty years ago.” ‘‘Far from acquiescing in political cor- 
ruption, they have become more acutely sensitive to it’ than 
the English are. ‘‘They scent it everywhere, they cry out at 
every suspicion of a new case, and they will not acquiesce in any 
hushing up.” Of the latest development which American 
democracy has taken and of the manner in which it has matured 
in the last five or six years this eminent sociologist remarks: 
‘‘How to make the great industrial, commercial, and financial 
forces the servants and not the masters of society is the problem 
which, in one shape or another, confronts every modern nation. 
But with us the problem becomes most acute on the side of 
poverty. We are perpetually confronted with the masses whom 


the machine of wealth grinds down in its onward sweep or tosses 
aside into the rubbish heap. Of the massive poverty, so con- 


~ spicuous here, one may not see a trace in many weeks of travel 


in the United States. I do not suggest that the poverty is not 
there. Onthe contrary, lam sure that it is there, but it does not 
seem to be there in such masses as to overflow into every street. 

‘‘On landing at Liverpool, a hapless figure caught my eye, a 
lame man, ill-clothed, dirty, untidy, helplessness and hopelessness 
in every line of him. Such a figure I had not seen since [ left 
Liverpool, and seeing him I realized that I was, indeed, at home. 
Now, such figures must exist in America. There is human 
wreckage there as here, but it is not a part of the familiar sur- 
roundings of daily life. The utterly forlorn who in England 
are a regular part of the stage furniture whom one passes as a 
matter of course every day on the way to business or pleasure, 
play no such part in the American theater. Tell the average 
American of our Old Age Pension system, and what chiefly im- 
presses him is not the novelty and scope of the principle involved, 
but the exiguous nature of the provision.” 


The great practical problem of wealth and its distribution is 
becoming one of the main studies in the great American universi- 
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ties and this illustrates ‘“‘the new attitude of opinion, and 
particularly of educated opinion,’’ in the Republic. On this 
point the British metropolitan professor observes: 


‘‘University life bids fair to become a far more important 
factor in the public opinion of America than it has ever been in 
this country. To find a parallel to it we should have to go to 
Germany. This is partly due to the very large numbers of 
students. I have no complete figures, but four or five thousand 
students in a university is no uncommon number, and there 
are many universities of a high and several of the first order in 
the Union. In a single State like Wisconsin, with a small 
population, the university numbers some five thousand students, 
men and women. A great many of these are at work in the more 
practical and technical faculties, as those of agriculture and 





THE FLYING SEASON OF 1911. 
These human butterflies allow themselves to be caught with 


extraordinary ease. —UIk (Berlin). 

commerce. But the education in these faculties is of a liberal 
order. It stands close to the practical career of the student, 
and at the same time broadens his view of his work and acquaints 
him, on the one side, with the scientific theory underlying its 
technic, on the other side with its economic, social, and one 
may say its ethical bearings. The students of these schools 
easily obtain responsible positions in the business world, and I 
have had testimony quite independent of the professoriate to 
the effect of the introduction of the university training in 
improving not merely the efficiency but the morality of business.’’ 


The new spirit is stirring very actively in the United States 
and especially toward the purification of politics, in spite of 
the great mass of the poorest and most backward of European 
people ‘‘who flood the country and form so much raw material 
for the machine politician” to ‘‘draw this way or that at his 
will.”’ This writer observes optimistically: 


‘*The new spirit in America is resolved to gain its end, and is 
setting itself to the task with all the energy and resourcefulness 
of the American mind. If its methods are still experimental, 
its meaning and purpose are not obscure. Americans do not 
use the term Socialism in the broad and general sense in which 
in this country we have long been accustomed to say that ‘we 
are all Socialists now.’ They still conceive Socialism as meaning 
revolution, tho they admit that the one large town in which 
Socialism is at present in power is not the scene of any very 
alarming proceedings. But the same change of attitude which 
has come over England since the seventies is effecting itself 
in the United States. There, as here, men are emancipating 
themselves from the formulas of individualism, awaking to the 
danger of commercialism, giving rein to a new and enlarged 
sense of common responsibility, realizing the more concrete 
meaning of liberty. The energy, the intelligence, the astounding 
practical capacity which have hitherto been expended on 
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material development and commercial aims are beginning to 
apply themselves to something infinitely more worthy, and the 
time may not be far distant when the deep-seated pride of 
American patriotism will center not on vastness of territory 
or on colossal figures of population, trade, and commerce, but 
on preeminence in the ways of social justice and the arts of 
humane living.” 





THE SAFETY OF AVIATION 


HE TRAGEDIES of the air are not so many as people 

are apt to imagine, declares Mr. Claude Grahame-White 

in his book on “The Aeroplane: Past, Present, and 
Future.” This gentleman is one of the leading English airmen 
and has a workshop and an aerodrome at Hendon, near London, 
where he recently demonstrated to Mr. Balfour, Mr. Asquith, 
and thirty other members of the House of Commons how 
rapidly, safely, and easily an airship may be handled. The 
safety of sky-sailing is, in fact, an article of Mr. Grahame- 
White’s creed. Altho there are some 700 air-pilots in the 
world, he tells us, who fly some 729 machines, fewer accidents. 
have happened to airmen than to mountain-climbers. In a 
little more than two years ending February 9, 1911, there 
were only 34 aeroplane fatalities, but 90 people were killed and 
80 injured in mountain-climbing during the twelve months 
ending January 1, 1911. What is necessary to make aero- 
planing safe and easy is caution, with favorable weather condi- 
tions. Half the accidents during the past two years, he tells. 
us, could have been avoided had the machines been slightly 
improved in certain points of construction. Even in case of 
a machine’s collapse many an airman would have escaped with 
his life if he had been seated in a properly designed body, with 
something to hang on to, with the engines in front, with plenty 
of woodwork to break a fall by crumpling up. As to the 
eauses of the thirty-four accidents mentioned above, he gives 
the following table: 


Cause No. of Accidents: 
Breakage of some portion of machine...............-... 0000005 ll 
I AVN I a oa at ge Dinah nh lose ashe de RU CPT TWINS 8 
Failure of controlling mochaniam .;......c 6 cc ect ceeee 3 
Machine rendered uncontrollable by wind gusts................ 4 
NE SEIN I UNO 0 ig a hee 8 bs 5.5 3,7 ARR TS Viele oh edb hs 4 
I Ne a te eas ea Rea dw iolenooe esse Sin slaw COR 1 
ne nr PN EN EOIN oa pasha ine ec uae eo 8s <a Wlalare oe OS 2 
RPMI RUIN eons ow sai whoa Dike beiale His & Shi H oa avis are vi pane 1 


The last chapter of the work is written by the eminent air- 
man Mr. Paulhan, who speaks very optimistically of the future 
airship, which is to take the place of the rich man’s automobile. 
This writer thinks that when the airship can move at the rate. 
of 150 miles an hour, “‘it will be perfectly safe in any high wind 
or storm.” He adds: 


“T foresee that such a perfected aircraft will have a closed 
and very carefully suspended body, so that the travelers in 
it may be protected from the rush of the wind, and may also 
be free from any shock: or vibration when the machine starts 
or finishes a flight. 

“Undoubtedly, too, the rich man’s aeroplane will be nicely | 
lighted, so that when he makes a night flight—such flights will - 
become common in the future—he will be able to see to read. * 

“More important still, perhaps, will be the means taken to : 
provide for the comfort of passengers in the way of heating ~ 
aeroplanes. i 

“It is very cold work rushing through the air at a high speed. 
Therefore there is no doubt but that the bodies of the perfected 
aeroplanes, such as I am describing, will be very carefully 
heated by artificial means.” 


Nor would the aviator be in very much danger in war. An 


aeroplane, we are told, can reach the height of three thousand 
feet in a few minutes, and keep up an average speed of from 
forty to fifty miles an hour. This writer does not think that. 
an aviator in war would be much in danger of being hit under: 
these circumstances, 

















THE WORLD'S GREATEST GATES 


ATES AS TALL as a nine-story building and so thick 
(5 that they bear a concrete foot-walk on their upper 
edge; gates that weigh 700 tons apiece and swing on 

hinges. with pins of nickel steel ten inches thick; forty-six of 
such gates, costing over five million dollars, weighing altogether 
sixty thousand tons, and capable of making a tower a mile and 





Courtesy of ‘‘ The American Machinist,” New York. 
PART OF ONE GATE AT PANAMA. 


Lower third and middle third of one leaf of a seventy-seven-foot 
Panama Canal lock-gate. 


a quarter high, if skilfully piled—such are the monsters that 
American engineers are preparing to hang in the Panama 
locks, so well and accurately that they will open at a touch 
to welcome the world’s commerce, writes an editorial cor- 
respondent of The American Machinist (New York, July 13): 


“At first glance the building of these gates may be looked 
upon as merely a structural-steel job, like bridge- 
building or fabricating and erecting the steel 
frame of a huge building. Such, however, is not 
the case. From the fact that these gates are mov- 
ing members and that they must fit to make 
reasonably water-tight joints, a greater degree of 
accuracy is required than is called for by the ordi- 
nary bridge-building job. On the other hand, 
the fact that the lower half of each gate must 
be water-tight to form the air-chamber, puts part 
of the work of framing and sheeting in the class 
of ship-building rather than ordinary structural 
work. Thus we find a great deal of machine- 
work being done in finishing the girders and 
frames for these gates; in fact a number of ma- 
chine-tools were installed especially for this job. 
To show still further the likeness to a ship- 
building job, there will be millions of feet of calk- 
ing to make the air-chambers water-tight and at 
some points, particularly the ends of the girders, 
sheets of canvas soaked in red lead paint are being 
inserted between the plates to act as water-stops. 
Furthermore, each gate is divided by means of 
vertical bulkheads into six series of compartments. 
These compartments are connected by means of 
water-tight bulkheads, and one compartment is 
eonnected with the top of the leaf by a man 
shaft, thus permitting of inspection at any time. 

“To remove any leakage which may enter the 





air-chambers or to dewater in case a chamber should be flooded, 
a centrifugal pumping-system is to be installed. ...... 

‘As further interesting mechanical details, the hand railings 
at the top of each leaf are provided with mechanism whereby 
they can be collapsed and laid down against the sides. This 
is to permit a tow-line to be carried across the top of the gates 
and dragged thereon. 

‘‘A few of the provisions of the specifications and contract 
dealing with the mechanical details are of interest. The con- 
tract is based on a pound price, namely, 3.785 cents per pound 
for structural steel erected, and 2.62 cents per pound for 
structural steel not erected. All material after it is finished 
and ready either for shipment to Panama or for temporary 
erection at Pittsburg is carefully weighed by Government in- 
spectors. If the final weight exceeds the computed weight by 
a percentage greater than [specified] factors, the excess is not 
to be paid for. ...... 

‘From the necessity of preventing rusting as much as possible 
the specifications call for the removal of all rust and mill scale 
by sand-blasting or by wire-brushing for surfaces that are to 
be in contact after riveting, for the removal of all grease by 
means of gasoline or other fluid, and the applying of a first 
coat of paint immediately after the cleansing has been finished 
and before any oxidation has taken place. In order to hasten 
the work, pickling is also being used for parts that are not in 
any way assembled before shipping.” 





WHEN SLEEP SPELLS DANGER 
‘_ EXCESS of sleep may be a symptom of serious 


—even of fatal—disease has become familiar to the 

public in press descriptions of the ‘“‘sleeping-sickness”’ 
or African lethargy and of the medical study of its causes and 
cure. The African sleeping-sickness, however, is by no means 
the only malady of this kind. A contributor to Cosmos (Paris, 
June 3) tells us of numerous cases where what he calls ‘‘ hyper- 
somnia,”’ or excessive sleep, is present. And first he notes that 
mere excessive sleepiness—tendency to go to sleep—is not the 
same thing. This latter symptom, which accompanies many 
forms of brain affection, often interferes with real reparative 
sleep, the sleepy person being in a continual light doze or in a 
state between sleeping and waking. Real hypersomnia is a 
different thing. We read in substance: 


“Simple hypersomnia is characterized by the fact that 
patients suffering from it are not only sleepy, but the period of 
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LAUNCHING THE HYDRO-AEROPLANE. 
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RISING FROM THE WATER. 





their sleep is clearly increased. In view of the reparative part 
played by normal sleep, it might be supposed that exaggerated 
sleep would not be inconvenient. But it is a matter of common 
observation that hypersomnia is accompanied by notable fatigue. 
Recent investigations lead to the belief that these states of sleep 
are not the effect of a neurosis, but the symptoms of very different 
maladies. 

‘*Besides the affections that attack the central nervous system, 
a whole series of maladies may give rise to paroxysmal sleep, and 
more particularly those that affect the glands. 

‘It is failure of the renal, hepatic, thyroid, and hypophysial 
glands that most often act on the hypnic function in such 
fashion as to produce narcolepsy. 

“The approach of this kind of sleep is more or less brutal, 
preceded by spasms and 
by a sense of lightness in 
the brain. The eyeballs 
seem heavy, the eyes prick 
— in short, the subject 
feels, in an exaggerated 
form, all the sensations 
that announce the ap- 
proach of normal sleep. If 
he is walking, his legs seem 
to grow heavy and his 





EXPERIENCES OF A DUCK-MAN 


6 BE A BIRD-MAN of any kind is commonly ac- 
counted exciting enough, but to be a duck-man, Glenn 
H. Curtiss assures us, is the most fascinating sport of 

all. Mr. Curtiss’ new hydro-aeroplane, which he describes in 

Country Life in America (New York, July 15), represents, he 

tells us, one of the longest and most important strides in avia- 

tion. It opens up a new field of usefulness for the aeroplane, 
wondrous in its possibilities and undreamed of a year ago. It 

“robs aviation of half its dangers’ and adds to its pleasure a 

hundredfold. As an engine of warfare it greatly widens the 

scope of the aeroplane’s 
utility and makes possible 
its adoption by the navies 
of the world. We read: 


“The hydro-aeroplane 
can fly sixty miles an hour, 
skim the water at fifty 
miles, and run over the 
earth at thirty-five miles. 


progress becomes uncer- It marks the conquest 
tain; he has searecely ot ew “i so a of three elements — air, 
seated himself when he is enue al TB ay be mt ae lfexese. water, andearth. Driven 
sound asleep. Very gener- eae Lae ete Sets over the surface of the 
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ally this paroxysmal sleep 
attacks a subject while he 
is resting, or even when § 
he is actively occupied; ; 
and the eases in which the 
patient falls asleep in the 
course of mental work or 
during a meal are ex- 
tremely frequent. Most 
generally he tries to resist, 
and to this end he employs 
different means of defense, 
of which the most active 
consists in standing up or 
in walking about. 

‘‘During the sleep the 
mind is clouded more or less completely. Sometimes the lack of 
consciousness is absolute, sometimes it is less profound and still 
permits of certain elementary and automatic mental processes, 
betraying themselves to the observer by confused gestures and 
words, sometimes by somnambulism. 

‘It is noteworthy that the wakening takes place almost always 
spontaneously, without the possibility of any exterior impres- 
sions reaching the subject’s mind; and it is impossible, in most 
cases, to get at the provoking cause of the awakening. Sleep 
and waking seem regulated by a certain rhythm, and very fre- 
quently the crises of sleep come on at the same hour and last 
for equal periods. And the patient whose first attack lasts an 
hour may be practically certain that future attacks will be of 
about this length. 

“Such are the essential and fundamental characteristics of 
narcolepsy. The most frequent cause, as we have said above, 
is disease of the glands. Those. who are being poisoned by 
changes in the liver or the kidneys are particularly exposed to 
it; the same is true of those having diseases of the hypophysis 


or of the thyroid gland. Obesity may also be a predisposing . 


cause.’’—Translation made for THE Literary DicGEst. 
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THE “‘TRIAD’’ PASSING FROM WATER TO LAND. 
It is equally at home ashore, afloat, or aloft. 





water, the new machine 
can pass the fastest motor- 
ia : P boat ever built, and will 
em oA respond to its rudder more 

a : “cco quickly than any water- 
craft afloat. Its appeal 
will be as strong to the 
aquatic as to the aerial 
enthusiast. 

‘Flying an aeroplane 
is thrilling sport, but fly- 
ing a hydro-aeroplane is 
something to arouse the 
jaded senses of the most 
blasé. It fascinates, ex- 
hilarates, vivifies. 

‘Fear, the one thing that has laid a restraining hand on the 
sleeve of many a man eager to fly, need no longer be a hindrance 
to the progress of the aeroplane’s popularity. The timid may 
become successful aviators as well as the venturesome, the man 
of business as well as the practical mechanic. 

‘‘Whether soaring above land or sea, the operator of a hydro- 
aeroplane may always feel sure of a safe landing. If there be 
no land suitable for alighting upon, there must be water. Either 
will do for the hydro-aeroplane. 

“The mobile character of this new craft of the air will make 
it the safest and most popular of all aeroplanes. It makes 
long, over-water flights possible—flights that may be stretched 
from time to time until even the broadest’ ocean will eventually 
be spanned and continents brought closer together. 

“These things the average man does not appreciate to-day, 
yet they are well within the range of possibility. As a people we 
are prone to accept, in this day of wonderful progress in inven- 
tion, those things that add most to our comfort and pleasure 
without halting to wonder at them. The aeroplane, one of the 
greatest. achievements of man, has thus been ‘adopted’ without 
fuss or feathers and is fast being adapted to our every-day needs. 
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DROPPING DOWN TO THE SURFACE AGAIN. 


The hydro-aeroplane, the latest development of aviation, is still 
so new to the world that it is a curiosity, but it too will quickly 
find its field of usefulness—more quickly, indeed, than did its 
predecessor. Its field will be broader because of its mobility, 
and I believe it will give fresh impetus to the art of aviation.” 


After describing the steps that led him to the building and 
successful trial of this new machine, which consists simply of 
an aeroplane fitted with fixt pontoons so that it will float on 
the water, Mr. Curtiss tells us that he found it well adapted to 
passenger-carrying. With the addition of plane surface it 
shows remarkable lifting-power and great steadiness in the air. 
He found it easier and safer to use the hydro-aeroplane in 
passenger-carrying excursions than the standard aeroplane, and 
it was far more popular. He goes on: 


“‘T will confess that I got more pleasure out of flying the 
new machine over water than I ever got out of the aeroplane 
over land. I had given up exhibition-flying some time before 
going to San Diego, and had made up my mind to fly only 
when it was necessary to the carrying out of development-work. 
The hydro-aeroplane’s success rather weakened that resolution, 
however, and I found myself forming a decided preference for 
the water-flights. 

“‘It is evident to the most casual observer of flight by a hydro- 
aeroplane that the danger 
of aerial navigation is 
greatly lessened. Itdoesn’t 
require an expert aviator 
to determine that. .... 

“A few days later we 
affixt wheels to the hydro- 
aeroplane, in addition to 
the hydro-surfaces, and 
successfully demonstrated 
its ability to start from 
the land and alight on the 
water, or to reverse the 
operation, arise from the 
water and alight on the 
land. It was then that it 
became known as The 
Triad, having conquered 
air, land, and water. 

“A great field is open 
to the hydro-aeroplane, 
or triad, as it will very 
likely be called. It may 
compete with motor-boats 
as a water-craft, or in the 
air with the fastest aero-, 
plane. It can start from 
the land on its wheels, 
and thus launch itself on 
the water where there is 
lack of room for rising 
from the land. Likewise 
it can b> run out of the water and up on the beach on its wheels. 

‘“‘Its double qualities as a water- and air-craft make possible 
flights that would not be attempted by the aeroplane, and its 
appeal will be particularly strong to those who live along our 
great rivers, lakes, or sounds. The lack of wide stretches of 
open and level country for the beginner to make practise flights 
with safety in an aeroplane, has discouraged its more rapid 
development. 


LITERARY 





FROM SHORE TO SHIP. 


Curtiss and his hydro-aeroplane being hoisted to the deck of the Pennsylvania 
after flying swiftly across the bay and alighting gently alongside. 
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‘‘These objections do not hold against the hydro-aeroplane. 
It will be safer for the amateur to make practise flights from 
the water—safer for the machine and safer for the aviator. 
Every large body of water offers ideal conditions for the man 
owning a hydro-aeroplane. 

“A flight to Albany up the Hudson, or over Long Island 
Sound and across country to Newport, will soon be a favorite 
jaunt of the country gentleman owning a hydro-aeroplane. 
There will be none of the unpleasant features of a trip by rail 
to near-by summer resorts—no dust, no crowding, and no 
waiting for trains. It will be simply a matter of rolling the 
hydro-aeroplane out of the hangar, launching it from the earth 
or from the water, and rising high or sailing low over land or 
sea, breathing the fresh air that rejuvenates, and viewing the 
landscape with an interest and appreciation that come from 
no other sport on earth.” 





THE SALE OF CHINESE HAIR 


OMMENTING on an article about the sale of false hair, 
C especially from Chinese sources, recently quoted in our 
columns, a writer in the Manila Bulletin (Manila, P. I.) 
takes occasion to calm the fears of such of its readers as 
may be anxious to add to their natural supply of hirsute 


Much less 
exported from 
China, we are told, than 
is generally supposed. 
Even the queues that have 
been disposed of in the 
recent queue-cutting cam- 
paign in China, at least 
in Hongkong, where most 
of the queue-cutting has 
been done, have not been 
sold. In addition the re- 
port that the queues of 
the dead are sold in the 
market is not only untrue 
of the trade but is incon- 
sistent with Chinese views 
of the dead and with 
Chinese thought. We 
read further: 


adornment. 
hair is 


: “In this connection the 
“report of Consul-General 
“| George E. Anderson, of 
Hongkong, relative to the 
trade in human hair, will 
prove of special interest. 
Consul Anderson says: 
‘«* There is considerable misapprehension in America and Europe 
as to the human-hair trade in China. The trade has increased 
immensely in the past few years, altho it appears to have reached 
a turning-point. Its growth in Hongkong has been little short. 
of phenomenal. In 1907 the exports of human hair from 
Hongkong to the United States were valued at $41,880; in 1908 
the value had increased to $92,209; in 1909 the sales reached 
$327,559; in 1910 the shipments were valued at $695,137 gold 
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and amounted in weight to 576,119 pounds. Total shipments 
to all countries were of course much larger, probably aggregating 
1,300,000 pounds valued at $1,000,500 gold. Nevertheless the 
value per pound of the hair being shipped from Hongkong at 






















































































A COLLECTION OF ANTEDILUVIAN REPTILES. 


present (January, 1911) is substantially half what it was a year 
ago. The trade has assumed immense proportions, but the 
shipments have been so large that the market in Paris, London, 
Vienna, New York, and other centers is glutted so far as raw 
hair is concerned. The trade out of Hongkong is changing and 
much of the hair that formerly went out in the ‘“‘raw”’’ or un- 
worked state is now going out in the shape of finished hair. 

‘‘‘ Several establishments for working with hair have been 
inaugurated, but the principal one thas been opened by an 
American hair expert. This factory has been employing about 
600 men, women, and children for some time, and its output 
is just arriving in the foreign markets. Much of the product 
is sent to Paris, and, so far as appearances and reports go, is 
exported from there to the United States as French hair. 

‘‘* The origin of the hair shipped from Hongkong, and indeed 
from all China so far as information can be secured from the 
best sources here, is vastly different from that indicated by many 
stories published broadcast the world over. . . . The hair shipped 
abroad from the Empire is combings from well-to-do people, 
mostly women. A Chinese maid in dressing her mistress’s hair 
simply saves and sells to a barber the combings that were 
formerly thrown away. Barbers also obtain considerable hair 
from plying their trade. The vast mass of the hair shipped 
abroad .and invoiced for the United States is in the shape of 
little wads or twistings. Seldom if ever are full heads of hair 
taken, nor are queues used. It is one of the strange facts of 
the trade that altho thousands of queues have been cut in 
Hongkong in the past several months—some 15,000 is the 
report—the hair has not been sold.’?’ 





ARTIFICIAL MARBLE FROM CINDERS— The invention 
in Berlin of an excellent artificial marble made from furnace- 
cinders is reported in The Electrical Review and Western Elec- 
trician’ (Chicago, July 1). A suitable cement is added with 


coloring matter, so that slabs are produced which will serve 
for instrument bases or switchboard panels at a low expense. 
The cement does not contain resinous matter such as varnish, 
We read: 


nor asbestos. 
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“The process is not as yet made public, but a number of 
samples of the artificial marble were shown. It is stated to be 


extremely hard, much more so than ordinary marble. The 
material can be also molded in any shape so as to make various 
kinds of insulators. The inventor is working on a very small 


scale at present, but hopes to bring out the process on a com- 
mercial basis.” 





AN ANTEDILUVIAN ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDEN 


XTINCT MONSTERS, done in plaster, often excite the 
E wonder of visitors to our great museums of natural 

history. They seem especially remarkable surrounded, 
as they usually are, by the museum furniture that would not 
survive five minutes if the monsters were alive. Much more 
natural and lifelike are the groups of stuffed birds and animals 
arranged amid painted and built-up scenery in imitation of 
their native haunts. Some of these rise almost to the dignity 
of works of art. It has been reserved for Carl Hagenbeck, the 
founder of the famous animal-park at Stellingen, near Hamburg, 
to combine these two methods of representation and display 
life-size restorations of prehistoric creatures in the open, 
surrounded by natural scenery. Says Dr. Alfred Gradenwitz, 
who describes this wonderful antediluvian garden in Knowledge 
(London, July): 


“These antediluvian cement models, made in artistic perfec- 
tion by the well-known animal sculptor, Mr. J. Pallenberg, 
have been arranged in an impressive group round the shores of 
a beautiful little lake encompassed by abundant vegetation. 
Most of them are seen standing by the water’s edge amidst the 
shrubs and trees, while huge crocodiles and weird creatures 
emerge from the lake itself. Scenes of battle between these 
monsters of bygone ages lend additional realism to their 
appearance. 

‘‘Every care was taken to investigate most conscientiously 
all the bone finds and fossil imprints housed in the foremost 
museums of the world, especially the American Museum of 
Natural History. Each model was submitted to the leading 
authorities in the science of paleontology who, wherever 


necessary, suggested such alterations as might produce a perfect 
agreement with scientific data. 

‘*A fascinating scene of battle offers itself to the observer’s 
A monster 


eye as he reaches the bridge erossing the lake. 




































































THE DIPLODOCUS. 
This giant measured some sixty-five feet in length. 


called Ceratosaurus, which could be described as a crocodile 
with huge kangaroo-like hind-legs and tail, is seen assailing 
another beast of the reptile class, the Stegosaurus, which, tho 
protected by a double row of plates or spines up to a yard in 
length down the center of its back, and by spikes upon its tail, 
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is likely to have been too clumsy in the long run to resist the 
attacks of its more agile, tho considerably smaller, enemy. 
‘‘4 short way off is seen an even much larger giant, called 
Brontosaurus, who has already succumbed in the struggle for life. 
‘An Allosaurus, likewise a huge lizard of the same family 





RHINOCEROS SAURIANS. 


of monsters, is gluttonously devouring the remains of his luckless 
herbivorous fellow, who apparently was quite unfitted for any 
serious struggle. The triumphant dinosaur with its huge head 
and large pointed teeth—as evidenced by the circumstances 
under which its remains have been found—was one of the rulers 
of those times, and thanks to its enormous fore-claws, so well 
adapted for lacerating, its powerful long hind-legs, so admirably 
suited for jumping, was excellently fitted to play a domineering 
part. The dinosaurs, generally speaking, constituted a family 
of land-dwelling reptiles with an astounding abundance of forms 
which are the more remarkable as the structure of their skeletons 
gives evidence of a continuous transition to the bird class of 
animals.” 


Among other animals in this remarkable collection are the 
great _Iguanodon, 25 feet high, with its erect, bird-like gait and 
bulky tail; our old friend the Diplodocus, the huge fossil lizards 
Ichthyosaurus and Plesiosaurus, plentifully pictured in the 
text-books of geology, and many primitive birds. 
We read again: 


‘‘Between the place where the /guanodon stands, 
and that reserved for its fellow, the Diplodocus, 
visitors can watch a charming idyl of ten million 
years ago. A family of ‘rhinoceros Saurians’ (T'ri- 
ceratops) has come to the lake, and the father 
lustily disports himself in the water from which 
only his head and shoulders are seen to emerge, 
while the mother with her little one still lingers 
at the water’s edge. Apart from the thick lizard 
tail, characterizing them as reptiles, these strange 
animals strikingly remind us in general appear- 
ance of the rhinoceros of our day. The Tricer- 
atops had three horns, a beak like a bird of prey, 
and a broad-toothed frill surrounding its neck. . . . 

‘‘Quite a number of primitive birds (Archzxop- 
teryx), which are still closely related to the rep- 
tile elass, are seen roosting here and there on the 
rocks and at the water’s edge. The birds are 
characterized by a long tail, consisting of vertebree 
to which the large steering-feathers are fastened 
in a row oneither side. The wing comprizes three 
well-developed fingers, while some real beveled 
teeth are still found at the edges of the jaws. 
Remains and imprints of Archxopteryx have been 
unearthed at Solenhof, Germany, in the litho- 
graphic slate of the Jura formation. From the 
middle of the lake is seen to emerge the mighty head of a 
batrachian, called Mastodonsaurus, which was a member of a 
family common to the coal and trias formations. While the 
largest amphibia of our day hardly reach one and a half meters 
length, these antediluvian ancestors of theirs comprized some 
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-and more difficult as their weight increases. 
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species whose skull alone measured one and ‘a half meters in 


“Even a fossil insect, viz., a giant dragon-fly of upward of 
two feet wing expanse, is represented at the Stellingen Park. 
‘Elaborate plans have been made for extending this ante- 
diluvian ‘Zoo’ by the addition of a num- 
ber of new specimens belonging to all the 
known extinct animal families.” 





DENSE AIR FOR HUGE FLIERS—That 
the great pterodactyls and other huge 
flying creatures of past geologic ages 
could not have flown in air of the present 
density is asserted by a French geolo- 
gist. The density of the atmosphere 
must have been greater in those days, 
and possibly a study of the conditions 
of flight and of the fossil remains of 
these big flying creatures may enable us 
to follow the variations of atmospheric 
pressure from one geologic epoch to 
another. We read in the Revue Scien- 
tifique (Paris, June 24): 


‘‘Inspired by recent-studies of the flight 
of birds and insects, made in connection with theories of the 
aeroplane, a paleontologist, Mr. Harlé, has endeavored to see 
how these data could be applied to the flying creatures known 
to exist in various geologic epochs. 

“‘These studies show that the flight of birds becomes more 
The size of creatures 
capable of flight would thus appear to be limited. This limit 
seems to be reached, in present nature, by the large birds and 
insects as we know them. Nevertheless, much larger creatures 
once flew. A reptile of the Pterodactyl group, studied by 
George Eaton, had a spread of wing of more than 26 feet, more 
than that of a Blériot monoplane. It lived during the Cretaceous 
period and flew 90 miles and more from the coast. Some 
Libellulas of the Carboniferous had nearly a yard of wing- 
spread. ‘To-day it would be impossible for these creatures 
to fly. 

“Their flight, however, would have been made possible by 
a high degree of density of the air, or by a considerable at- 





THE STEGOSAURUS. 
This creature carried a double row of blades in a ridge down the center of its back. 


mospheric pressure. The existence of these great flying creatures 
during the Cretaceous and the Carboniferous periods therefore : 
leads Mr. Harlé to suppose that the atmospheric pressure was 
then higher than it is now.’’— Translation made for Tue 
Literary DicEst. 





—— 





WAGNER'S FEET OF CLAY 


OR NEARLY THIRTY years students of Richard 
Wagner have waited for the autobiography which he 
was known to have left with the injunction that it was 

not to be published ‘‘until some time after my death.” Now 
that his widow has at last given it to the world—its publication 
occurs simultaneously in five languages—many of the reviewers 
are wondering how he could have consented to its ever seeing 
the light. ‘‘What was 
his reason,” asks one, 
“for publishing so un- 
flattering a portrait 
of himself ?’’ Another 
finds the answer in his 
‘ineredible egoism”’ 
which made whatever 
he did seem to himself 
right. “‘ Certainly noth- 
ing he ever wrote in 
his voluminous literary 
works has produced in 
the minds of his readers 
so definite an impres- 
sion of meanness and 
mightiness as do these 
memoirs,’ writes the 
reviewer of the New 
York Sun, who finds 
in this self- depicted 
Wagner ‘‘more of 
Mime and Alberich and 
even Fafner, than of 
Siegfried or Tristan or 
Wotan.” Yet “My 
Life,” declares this 
critic, {‘notwithstand- 
ing its revelation of a 





brain gave us the sublime last act of ‘Gétterdammerung’—as 
sublime as a page from A’schylus or an act from ‘King Lear’: 


> 


gave us the Shakespearian humor, fantasy, and rich humanity 
of ‘Die Meistersinger,’ and, finally, the glowing love poem of 
‘Tristan and Isolde,’ then Wagner the sorely beset and erring 
mortal would be forgotten in Wagner the Titan. We smile at 
John Ruskin’s attempt to prove that only a moral man can 
produce great art. Alas! What would he have said of Richard 
Wagner?” 

Altho “My Life’’ adds comparatively few new facts to what 
was already known, 
and ends abruptly with 
young King Ludwig's 
rescue of the composer 
from poverty and des- 
pair in 1864, it is never- 
theless, writes Ernest 
Newman in The Fort- 
nightly Review (Lon- 
don), ‘‘of priceless 
value as a piece of 
psychological  self-rey- 
elation.” It was put 
on paper some time 
during the last nine- 
teen years of Wagner's 
life, being taken down 
from his dictation by 
Frau Cosima Wagner, 
his second wife who 
still survives him, and 
by his friend King 
Ludwig. Under the 
circumstances, says 
Mr. Newman, one can 
not escape a sense of 
shock at the ‘‘caddish 
eandor” with which he 
records damaging de- 











mean, tricky, lofty soul, 
one that wavered along 
the scale from Caliban 
to Prospero, will rank among the great autobiographies of liter- 
ature.” In other passages of vivid characterization by The 
Sun’s reviewer, we read: 


“His. contemporaries have described Will Shakespeare as a 


lovable: man, both merry and melancholy in his moods. We 
like to think of him as a Hamlet or a Prospero. But Wagner 
kept all that was great, noble, poetic for his scores; in his private 
life he often behaved like a malicious, a malignant monkey. 
He lied. He whimpered when he begged, and he was always 
begging. He invariably deceived women attracted by his genius 
and a magnetic personality. And he abused every friend he 
ever had, abused them when living and after death in this book. 
A singularly repulsive, fascinating man and a brave one 

“This little, selfish monster of genius, sickly, puny in size, 
his mask of appalling ugliness, bow-legged (he wore a long 
cloak to hide this defect, for, as he said, he didn’t. wish to be 
taken for a Jew!), with large, protuberant blue eyes, from: which 
at times gleamed the most extraordinary fire; this stunted man, 
hated and despised, nevertheless could make himself very at- 
tractive. He was full of fun and boyish antics to old age. 
Praeger relates that when in London conducting: the stodgy 
Philharmonic Orchestra Wagner’s exuberance took the form of 
standing on his head. Wagner never grew up; his was a case 
of arrested moral development. He retained the naive spites and 
vanities and savageries of his boyhood, while his intellect and 
emotional development had become those of a superman 

“Tf readers of ‘My Life’ when disgusted by the pettiness 
of the author would only recollect that this pigmy with the giant 


tails about the con- 
duct of his first wife, 
Minna. We return for 
a moment to The Sun’s critic for the following brief summary 
of Minna’s ignoble but tragic story: 


MEMOIRS. 
—Simplicissimus (Munich). 


‘‘At Lauchstadt he met Minna Planer, a pretty, vivacious 
actress. Wagner was the musical director of the Magdeburg 
Theater Company, of which Minna was also a member. They 
were both young; they loved, and oddly enough it was Richard 
who urged a legitimate union. The lady had been imprudent 
so often that it did not occur to her that any one would be 
foolish enough to marry her. She had a past; a daughter, 
Nathalie, being one of its witnesses. Wagner knew this. He 
tells, not without a certain gusto, the sordid story of her life, 
her early seduction. Why in the name of all that is decent 
he should dwell upon such details we may only wonder 

‘*He accepted her doubtful temper, her ignorance, finally her 
tippling and drug-eating habits. At times he behaved like an 
angel of light. He forgave so much that you wonder that he 
didn’t forgive all. Minna was not a companion for a man of 
sensitive nerves, as was Richard. What other woman would 
have been? And those critics who inspired by Baireuth attack 
the unfortunate actress should remember that she it was who 
washed his linen in Paris, during the three dark years from 
1839 to 1842; who cooked, slaved, and saved for him; who stood 
with rock-bottom fortitude his terrific outbursts, his peevishness, 
his fickleness. 

‘“‘It is a risky business, this judging the respective rights and 
wrongs of a husband and wife; nevertheless justice should be 
done Minna. He did not love her long; yet such a dance of 
death did this self-absorbed musician fiddle for his weary spouse 
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FRANCIS D. MILLET. 


CASS GILBERT. 
The other members of the Commission of Fine Arts for the Federal Government are Frederick Law Olmsted and Charles Moore. 


MEMBERS OF OUR HIGHEST OFFICIAL ART TRIBUNAL. 
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that one reads with relief of her death, not described in these 
memoirs. Goethe, the superb and icy egoist, as is commonly 
supposed, broke down entirely at the death of his wife, 
Christiane Vulpius, an uneducated woman of intemperate habits, 
pretty but of common birth. Kneeling at her bedside and seizing 
her hands cold in death, this so-called impassive poet and 
voluptuary cried: ‘Thou wilt not forsake me! No, no; thou 
must not forsake me!’ And Goethe was a greater poet than 
Wagner and a greater man. But Wagner was only too glad 
to be relieved of his matrimonial burden. He was already the 
lover of his friend’s wife.” 


Of Wagner’s financial dealings with his tradesmen and his 
friends Mr. Newman remarks: 


“To his mere tradesmen creditors he hardly seems to have 
given a thought so long as they had no power to put legal 
pressure upon him. With his friends he was 
hardly more scrupulous. He was far more 
ready to borrow money from them than to 
feel permanent gratitude to them for it... . 
When his friends, tired, no doubt, of his per- 
petual sponging upon them, one after another 
declare their inability to house him or lend 
him money, he complains that ‘every one 
seemed to have deserted me.’ And in 1864 
he blandly tells us that he projected ‘obtain- 
ing a divorce from my wife (Minna) in order 
to contract a rich marriage.’ ”’ 


Thus from the pages of his autobiography, 
says Mr. Newman, ‘‘the real Wagner speaks 
to us—a Wagner all the more real because he 
is quite unconscious of the kind of picture he . 
is making of himself.” 

Francis Hackett, writing in the literary 
supplement of the Chicago Evening Post, com- 
plains that in all the 900 and more pages of 
Wagner’s autobiography ‘“‘there is hardly a 
trace of the beauty which he communicated 
through his music, hardly a trace of the spirit 
which justified his existence.” To quote 
further: 


‘With all the glory of his creation absent, 
and all the glory of his artistic intentions un- 
disclosed, Wagner is one of the meanest and 
most obnoxious of human beings. He writes 
of himself with the disgusting self-assertion 
of an Elbert Hubbard. He portrays himself 
as a jealous and unfeeling husband, a thankless 
friend, a self-seeking and self-centered neighbor. There is nothing 
attractive in his situation as a political exile, nothing generous in 
his position as the lover of Cosima or the adviser of Mme. 
Laussot. Something of a wolf, something of a fox, something of 
a rabbit, he seldom appears as a humanly attractive man. ... . 

‘‘Profoundly interested. in himself, Wagner has made ‘Mv 








CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON, 


A banker who, as president of the 
American Federation of Arts, heads 
an organization which is ‘‘ practically 
the clearing-house and exchange of all 
the art organizations in the country.”’ 


Life’ an invaluable tho not an attractive document of genius. 
Exasperated, defiant, victorious, he seems to have achieved his 
development at the expense of kindliness and rectitude, to have 
sacrificed with thin-lipped meanness almost every person he 
encountered. . . . Yet at his music the heart stands still. Itisa 
miracle. And with this miracle in mind; what of the wrangles 
with Minna?” 





GROWTH OF OUR ART INSTITUTIONS 
() we A FEW decades ago a visitor from a thriving 


Western community confided to an Eastern portrait- 

painter the confession that ‘‘none of my fellow citizens 
has a work of art worth more than five dollars, and if he has 
anything in color, it’s a chromo.”’ Since then art has begun 
to come into its own in the United States, and 
the process, it seems, has been peculiarly rapid 
during the past decade. Fifteen years ago 
Scribner’s Magazine took tally of our more im- 
portant art institutions—museums, societies, 
schools, ete. Inthe current issue of the same 
magazine William Walton again calls the roll 
and reports that a situation which was then 
merely promising has now ‘‘become phenom- 
Under the spur of civic pride, he tells 
us, ‘‘art museums, societies, and schools, gal- 
leries and pictures have multiplied greatly, 
and the relapses have been few, and generally 
temporary.” The largest and most important 
annual exhibitions of painting and sculpture 
“are still those of Pittsburg, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Buffalo, St. Louis, the National 
Academy of Design in New York and the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washington.” 
Among these, says Mr. Walton, ‘‘Mr. Car- 
negie’s great institute in Pittsburg, which 
opened its first exhibition in November, 1896, 
still retains its preeminence, being the only 
one international in scope.’’ As a practical 
proof of our growing recognition of the im- 
portance of art, he cites the movement in some 
of our Western cities to levy a specific art 
tax—not a tax on art, but a taxforart. Such 
a tax in St. Louis contributes $120,000 a year 
to the support of the City Art Museum. 

Mr. Walton also reminds us that since May 17, 1910, the cause 
of art has been officially recognized by the Federal Government. 
On that date Congress established the ‘‘Commission of Fine 
Arts for the Federal Government,” which is, in an official sense, 


enal.”’ 








the highest art tribunal in the United States. It consists of 
‘seven well-qualified judges of the fine arts,” appointed by 
the President to serve four years each and until their successors 
are appointed. Its general duties are to ‘‘advise generally upon 
questions of art when required to do so by the President, or 
by any committee of either House of Congress,’’ and its special 
functions are to act as an art commission for the District of 
Columbia and to advise upon the selection and location of 
statues, fountains, monuments, and other public works of art 
erected under the authority of the United States. 

Next in rank to this Federal Commission, says Mr. Walton, 
‘‘eomes probably the American Federation of Arts, the head- 
quarters of which are also in Washington, D. C., and which is 
practically the clearing-house and exchange of all the art 
organizations in the country, a general bureau’of information 
charged with the general furtherance of the art interests.” 
The American Federation of Arts was formed at a convention 
held in Washington in May, 1909, at which over eighty art 
societies and institutions were represented, and its formation is 
regarded by many as ‘‘the most important event in the art 
life of the United States within the last three years.” 

Turning to the testimony afforded by statistics, we read: 


““The American Art Annual for 1910-11 enumerates 944 art 
museums, art societies, and art. schools, as against 403 in 1907. 
This volume gives a brief account of 280 museums and art 
societies in the United States, a list of 102 art schools with a 
total registration of 31,700, and a list tabulating the answers 
received from 170 colleges and universities maintaining courses 
in the history of art and giving 5,877 as the number of students 
receiving instructions in this course and 7,751 as the number 
who had worked in the studios. Of the art schools, the records 
show 57 as strictly professional, giving instruction in drawing, 
modeling, and painting from the antique and from life. In- 
struction in design is given in 56 schools, 39 of which report 
also classes in the various crafts, such as bookbinding, pottery, 
and metal work. While the United States lack ‘the well- 
organized industrial schools that are such a strong factor in 
Germany, France, and England,’ the teaching of manual 
training and of esthetics i the elementary and secondary and 
public schools has, nevertheless, ‘grown very rapidly.’ This, 
naturally, has led to the establishment of normal art schools 
for the training of teachers in this work, and of these the records 
show 39 art schools with normal courses, the registration of 
which in 28 was 1,928. The summer schools play an important 
part in the training of teachers, and the evening schools of 
students. 

“The number of architectural federations in the country has 
doubled, since 1907, from two to four, and there are 31 profes- 
sional schools of architecture, most of them connected with 
universities, the number of pupils enrolled being given as 3,043. 
An estimate of the annual expenditures for art education in 
the United States, compiled by Henry Turner Bailey in 1908, 
is given in this volume as a total of $11,565,241, ‘divided be- 
tween the Federal Government, the States, the municipalities, 
and private sources.’ The Federal Government, however, 
makes no direct appropriation for art instruction, the item of 
$95,000 used for instruction in drawing in the public schools 
of the District of Columbia, the Military Academy at West 


Point, and the Naval Academy being included in the general 
school funds.” 





THE VALUE OF INDIAN MUSIC—The music of our 
American Indians is ‘“‘nothing but a curiosity by itself; it is 
only good to be built on,’’ declares Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
who has made a thorough study of this field of folk-music. 
Mr. Cadman rejects the idea that our native Indian melodies— 
which we are now making diligent if somewhat belated efforts 
to preserve—will dominate ‘‘the future American music,”’ altho 
he thinks that they will play their part in its evolution. In 
an interview which The Musical Leader (Chicago) reprints from 
the Los Angeles Herald, he goes on to speak of the remarkable 
accuracy of the Indian ear: 


‘Indians have an instinctive ear for melody and harmony, 
have it more surely than Americans. Let a little Indian child 
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come to an American locality for ice-cream or sodas, and before 
he leaves he will be singing all the airs he has heard from the 


* always present phonograph. And let me emphasize this: he 


is always singing them correctly. There is no musical ear jn 
the world so sure and accurate as the Indian’s. 

“It used to be that the chief would appoint a choir to learn 
and preserve the musical legends, and the man who made a 
mistake was fined heavily. And I myself have compared 
records that I took two years ago with records of the same 
music taken twenty years ago—the first ever taken—and note 
for note they were the same. And all were handed down 
verbally, remember.” 


It remains for us, he says, to ‘‘apply our mathematical means 
to their beautiful melodies, and weave from the combination 
music which will play at least a historical part in the composite 
of American music.” 





WHY A CLASSIC IS A. CLASSIC 


HEN A MAN finds drowsiness getting the better of 
WV him as he labors in vain to work up an interest in a 
book his friends tell him is a ‘‘classic,”’ he begins to 
wonder what a classic is, why it is classic, who made it so, and 
who keeps people reading it. Well, it now appears that this 
labeling and listing of ‘‘classics”’ is all the work of a few very 
intense souls who succeed in forcing their views upon the rest 
of us. If they would only leave us alone, we could read what 
we please; but they won’t, so we read what they tell us. We 
are assured of this by Mr. Arnold Bennett, who has been looking 
into the matter. In a chapter of his new book on “Literary 
Taste,’ he defines a classic as ‘‘a work which gives pleasure to 
the minority which is intensely and permanently interested in 
literature.’ Mr. Bennett maintains that the great and universal 
fame of classical authors ‘‘is entirely independent of the majori- 
ty.” ‘‘Even when a first-class author has enjoyed immense 
success during his lifetime,’ we are reminded, ‘‘the majority 
have never appreciated him so sincerely as they have appreciated 
second-rate men.’ Whatever interest in literature is possest 
by the large majority of our fellow citizens, says Mr. Bennett, 
is either ‘‘faint and perfunctory” or ‘‘violent but spasmodic.” 
‘“They have not had sufficient practise to be able to rely on 
their taste as a means of permanent pleasure; they simply don’t 
know from one day to the next what will please them.’’ But 
there are always, on the other hand, ‘‘a passionate few” who 
do know from day to day what pleases them in literature and 
who are so definite and so persistent in proclaiming their en- 
thusiasms that they ultimately impose their literary verdicts 
upon the more or less indifferent majority. ‘‘In the case of an 
author who has emerged into glory after his death,’’ we read, 
“the happy sequel has been due solely to the obstinate perse- 
verance of the few.” Here is a brief account of the process by 
which this posthumous immortality is conferred: 


“They could not leave him alone; they would not. They 
kept on savoring him, and talking about him, and buying him, 
and they generally behaved with such eager zeal, and they were 
so authoritative and so sure of themselves, that at last the 
majority grew accustomed to the sound of his name and placidly 
agreed to the proposition that he was a genius; the majority 
really did not care very much either way.” 


But the work of these flaming spirits does not end with 
kindling the majority’s momentary interest— 


“Tt is by the passionate few that the renown of genius is 
kept alive from one generation to another. These few are 
always at work. They are always rediscovering genius. Their 
curiosity and enthusiasm are exhaustless, so that there is little 
chance of genius being ignored. And, moreover, they are 
always working either for or against the verdicts of the majority. 
The majority can make a reputation, but it is too careless to 
maintain it. If, by accident, the passionate few agree with the 
majority in a particular instance, they will frequently remind: 
the majority that such and such a reputation has been made. 
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and the majority will idly concur: ‘Ah, yes. By the way, we 
must not forget that such and such a reputation exists.’ With- 
out that persistent memory-jogging, the reputation would 
quickly fall into the oblivion which is death. The passionate 
few only have their way by reason of the fact that they are 
genuinely interested in literature, that literature matters to 
them. .They conquer by their obstinacy alone, by their eternal 
repetition of the same statements. Do you suppose they could 
prove to the man in the street that Shakespeare was a great 
artist? The said man would not even understand the terms 
they employed. But when he is told ten thousand times, and 
generation after generation, that Shakespeare was a great artist, 
the said man believes—not by reason, but by faith.” 


But, some will ask, what causes this aggressive minority to 
make such a fuss about literature? Mr. Bennett’s answer is 
that ‘they find a keen and lasting pleasure in literature; they 
enjoy literature as some men enjoy beer.”” To another question, 
“What are the qualities in a book which give keen and lasting 
pleasure to the passionate few?’’ he frankly admits that he 
knows no adequate and complete answer. But, he adds, ‘‘the 
one reassuring aspect of the literary affair is that the passionate 
few are passionate about the same things.» 'To quote further: 


‘‘A eontinuance of interest does, in actual practise, lead 
ultimately to the same judgments. There is only the difference 
in width of interest. Some of the passionate few lack catholicity, 
or, rather, the whole of their interest is confined to one narrow 
channel; they have none left over. These men help specially 
to vitalize the reputations of the narrower geniuses: such as 
Crashaw. But their active predilections never contradict the 
general verdict of the passionate few; rather, they reenforce it.’’ 


A classic, then, ‘‘lives on because the minority, eager to 
renew the sensation of pleasure, is eternally curious and is 
therefore engaged in an eternal process of rediscovery.’’ Further: 


‘‘A classic does not survive for any ethical reason. It does 
not survive because it conforms +o certain canons, or because 
neglect would not kill it. It survives because it is a source of 
pleasure, and because the passionate few can no more neglect 
it than a bee can neglect a flower. The passionate few do not 
read ‘the right things’ because they are right. That is to 
put the cart before the horse. ‘The right things’ are the right 
things solely because the passionate few like reading them. 
Hence—and I now arrive at my point—the one primary essential 
to literary taste is a hot interest in literature. If you have that, 
allgthe rest will come. It matters nothing that at present you 
fail to find pleasure in certain classics. The driving impulse 
of your interest will force you to acquire experience, and ex- 
perience will teach you the use of the means of pleasure. You 
do not know the secret ways of yourself: that is all. A con- 
tinuance of interest must inevitably bring you to the keenest 
joys. But, of course, experience may be acquired judiciously 
er injudiciously, just as Putney may be reached via Walham 
Green or via St. Petersburg.” 





A NEW PERIL FOR THE FICTION-WRITER—It remains 
to be seen whether literature will be more stimulated or damp- 
ened by damages awardea by an English jury to Miss Irene 
Chester, a tobacconist and money-lender, who encountered in 
a current novel an unsympathetically drawn character bearing 
her name and plying her particular combination of trades. On 
the one hand we can picture an increased demand for fiction 
resulting, each reader eagerly perusing novel after novel in the 
hope of finding therein his double and of collecting his reward 
under the English libel law. But on the other hand we can 
fancy among the writers a growing consternation which might 
cut down the supply of summer fiction by driving all but the 
bravest of its producers into other fields of activity. As the 
lawyer for the defense put it, ‘‘if a person is entitled to take a 
fictitious character from a novel and bring two or three senti- 
mental friends to say that they think the character is that of 
their friend, with the result that damages are awarded, heaven 
help any writer!”” And he added: ‘‘No novelist, no playwright 
er writer of fiction, and few writers of fact, could be safe unless 
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they used names so ridiculous that probably nobody ever bore 
them.’ Nevertheless the Manchester jury, a London dispatch 
to the New York Times tells us, awarded damages to Miss 
Chester, altho the author of the story on which the suit was 
based swore that he had never heard of the plaintiff. Miss 
Chester swore that her business had been ruined because people 
associated her with the character in the novel. 

Commenting on this case editorially, The Times complains 
that it throws no light whatever on the possible attitude of 
British jurors toward the interesting practise of some authors 
of deliberately portraying the traits of real and living personages 
in fiction. ‘‘Might Walter Savage Landor and Leigh Hunt,” 


it asks, ‘“‘have obtained damages from Dickens for portraying 
some of their easily recognizable traits in the characters, re- 
spectively, of Lawrence Boythorn and Harold Skimpole ?” 





CHINESE AS A MODEL LANGUAGE 


HAT THE English language grows daily more like 
Chinese, and that the nearer we get to it the better will 


our speech be, are assertions made by Dr. Edward 
Sapir, of the Canadian Geological Survey, in a lecture at the 
University of Pennsylvania, printed in The Popular Science 
Monthly (New York, July). Instead of being a primitive form 
of language, as used to be thought, Chinese, Dr. Sapir tells us, 
is really the last word in a series of linguistic changes, ending 
in the total loss of inflection or of any way of distinguishing one 
part of speech from another, except by its position in the sen- 
tence. English is progressing rapidly toward this goal. We 
read: 


‘The simplest grammatical process is the juxtaposing of words 
in a definite order, a method made use of to perhaps the greatest 
extent by Chinese, to a very large extent also by English; the 
possibilities of the process from the point of view of grammatical 
effectiveness may be illustrated by comparing such an English 
sentence as ‘The man killed the bear’ with ‘The bear killed 
the man,’ the actual words and forms being identical in the 
two sentences, yet definite case relations being clearly exprest 
in both. . . . [This] type [of language] is characterized by the 
use of words which allow of no grammatical modification what- 
ever, in other words the so-called isolating type. In a language 
of this type all relational concepts are exprest by means of the 
one simple device of juxtaposing words in a definite order, the 
words themselves remaining unchangeable units that, according 
to their position in the sentence, receive various relational 
values. The classical example of such a language is Chinese. ... . 

. “It was quite customary formerly to look upon the three 
main types of morphology as steps in a process of historical 
development, the isolating type representing the most primitive 
form of speech at which it was possible to arrive, the agglutinative 
coming next in order as a type evolved from the isolating, and 
the inflective as the latest and so-called highest type of all. 
Further study, however, has shown that there is little to sup- 
port this theory of evolution of types. The Chinese language, 
for instance, so far from being typical of a primitive stage, as 
used to be asserted, has been quite conclusively proven by 
internal and comparative evidence to be the resultant of a long 
process of simplification from an agglutinative type of language. 
English itself, in its historical affiliations an inflective language, 
has ceased to be a clear example of the inflective type and may 
perhaps be said to be an isolating language in the making. 
Nor should we be too hasty in attaching values to the various 
types and, as is too often done even to-day, look with contempt 
on the isolating,: condescendingly tolerate the agglutinative, 
and vaunt the superiority of the inflective type. A well-developed 
agglutinative language may display a more logical system than 
the typically inflective language. And as for myself, I should 
not find it ridiculous or even paradoxical if one asserted that 
the most perfect linguistic form, at least from the point of view 
of logic, had been attained by Chinese, for here we have a lan- 
guage that, with the simplest possible means at its disposal, 
can express the most technical or philosophical ideas with 
absolute lack of ambiguity and with admirable conciseness and 
directness.”? 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR’'S NEW 


WAR-CRY 


* SALOONLESS NATION by the Fourth of July, 
A 1920, the three-hundredth anniversary of the land- 

ing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth,” is the new slogan 
enthusiastically adopted by the international convention of 
Christian Endeavorers recently assembled in Atlantic City. 
“As the official utterance of the thirtieth annual convention 
of the Christian Endeavor movement, representing nearly 
5,000,000 young people throughout America and the entire 
civilized world, the declarations adopted strike a keynote which 
should fire the hearts of all friends of the Prohibition cause 
in every land,” writes the Atlantic City correspondent of The 
American Advance (Chicago); a Prohibition 
organ. These declarations reaffirm the opposi- 
tion of Christian Endeavor to ‘“‘the manufac- 
ture, exportation, importation, sale, and use 
of intoxicating liquors,’’ and specifically in- 
dorse the. pending Curtis Bill for prompt pas- 
sage by the United States Congress. The 
Curtis Bill forbids the shipping of liquor into 
“dry” States. To quote the concluding para- 
graphs of the declarations adopted at Atlantic 
City: 


‘““We have had before us the resolutions 
adopted by the Oregon State Christian En- 
deavor Convention and indorsed by the State 
conventions of California, Kansas, Alabama, 
Maine, Vermont, Washington, Oklahoma, and 
Minnesota, which resolutions propose a coun- 
try-wide campaign for the national Prohibition 
of the whole liquor business—manufacture, 
transportation, and. sale—at the end of ten 
years following the early passage of a Federal 
law to that effect. 

“In full sympathy with the spirit of these 
resolutions, and heartily indorsing them, their 
aim to free America from its greatest curse, 
and at the same time safeguard the rights of 
property of those engaged in the liquor busi- 
ness, we believe that an earlier date should 
now be fixt for the enforcement of such a 
law, or, preferably, constitutional amendment, 
and we recommend to all Christian endeav- 
orers and other young people’s societies, pro- 
hibition movements and temperance and an- 
tisaloon organizations a united but bloodless, 
because legal and moral, revolution for a new declaration of 
independence. ‘A saloonless nation by the Fourth of July, 
1920, the three hundredth year from the landing of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth.’ ”’ 


Is this watchword visionary and impracticable? asks The 
American Advance, and proceeds to answer its own question in 
the negative. We read: 


“The slogan is not visionary, for every great legitimate interest 
of civilization has set its face against the drink curse. Science 
has condemned it, society has ostracized it, business has branded 
it a parasite, civic reform has found it breeding and feeding 
vice and graft in every city and State, and the church for a quarter 
of a century has pronounced its doom. 

“Tt is not impossible, for public sentiment has taken less 
time to abolish negro slavery, drive the lottery menace forever 
from the country, place the ban of law upon the gambler in 
every commonwealth beneath the Stars and Stripes, and in less 
than half a decade transformed the nation’s natal anniversary 
from a day of carnage and destruction to one of sane and 
patriotic inspiration. 

“It is practicable, for the great agencies that have brought 
about all these reforms are as powerful and vital a part of the 
nation’s life as they ever were and no organized wrong could 





PROFESSOR SIMON N. PATTEN, 


Who argues that, while the Church 
is no longer the only organ of Chris- 
tianity, as it wasin the first century, 
it still has a distinctive function which 
no other Christian institution can 
perform. 





stand before their united influence and cpposition if they should 
once be aroused and crystallized into action.” 


The American Advance cites other ‘‘inspiring events’ of the 
last few weeks as evidence that the Christian Endeavor Society 
is not the only religious organization that promises greater 
activity than ever before in its fight against the liquor traffic. 
To quote: 


‘‘The world hosts of Good Templary had scarcely concluded 
their record-breaking and history-making council of war at 
Hamburg in the ancient citadel of the brewer when there came 
from Philadelphia the announcement of the new nation-wide 
alliance of all American Protestantism against the liquor traffic. 
Within three days of that achievement the Associated Press 
brought from San Francisco the news of the militant stand taken 
by the International Sunday-school movement in its demand 
for the complete abolition of interstate 
liquor-selling. 

‘‘Three thousand leaders in Sabbath-school 
work voiced the sentiments of the 30,000,000 
students and teachers of every land beneath 
the sun in uncompromising assertion of the im- 
portance and overwhelming need'of Prohibition. 

“‘And almost before the details of these 
declarations had reached all eyes another in- 
ternational host of Christian young people, 
seven thousand strong, gathered in the great 
convocation of the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment at Atlantic City, took up the chorus of 
enthusiasm, and in one of the most wonderful 
demonstrations of patriotic earnestness in 
American history thundered their approval of 
a new watchword which they hoped might be 
taken up and reechoed by every patriot 
throughout the land during the next nine 
years of critical importance for the Great 
Reform.” 





WHY THE} CHURCH IS NOT 
SUPERFLUOUS 


N THE PRESENT AGE ‘“‘the Church can 
if not compete with social institutions either 

in the field of progress or of ethics,”’ de- 
clares Prof. Simon N. Patten, who occupies 
the chair of political economy in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The Church is no 
longer ‘‘the one organ of Christianity, as it 
was in the first century,” but is now ‘‘one of 
the many Christian institutions, each of which 
had its origin in the mother Church, but which now has an 
independent organization, makes its special appeal, and would 
persist even if the organized Church disappeared.’”’ There- 
fore, say some students of modern civilization, the need for the 
Church as a separate institution is vanishing. 

Professor Patten, writing in the New York Independent, 
points out the fallacy of this view. Society, he argues, has 
persistent need of the Church’s distinctively religious and 
regenerative message, without which there would be retrogres- 
sion. Under the present scheme of things, he says, “if men 
prosper they dissipate; if they lack income their children are 
retarded in development and deficient in vigor.’”’” The margin 
between overnutrition and undernutrition is so narrow that 
“few maintain the equilibrium between them’; and ‘‘degen- 
eration from one cause or the other is so prevalent that society 
would sink if counteracting agencies were not formed by the 
emotional reaction religion evokes.” Says Professor Patten: 


‘*The Church has and can have no rival if it keeps its religious 
program in the foreground. The new birth, regeneration, social 
justice, and an impulsive opposition to oppression have a com- 
mon thought and a common remedy. This thought is that men 
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tend to sink below their maximum ability, and need super- 
material motives to arouse their full powers. Progress looks 
to something beyond man to which it wishes to elevate him. 
A superman is its goal and the increase of knowledge is a means 
to this end. Religion, on the contrary, evokes what is in man 
by bringing him into contact with spiritual as well as material 
forces. The new birth manifests itself not in knowledge, but 
in activity, and thus brings every part of the man into an effective 
coordination 

‘‘The true ideal of religion is salvation, its measure is regen- 
eration, and the means to attain it is social service. Whatever 
unifies mankind, whatever rids men of vice and misery; what- 
ever frees them from fear and want; whatever takes off the 
pressure of overwork is religion. These changes will never come 
through progress. They come through service that reaches 
down and not through self-help that moves upward. Religion 
offers not a consolation for the ills of this life but a remedy for 
them. If the Church gives us God through its worship, social 
equality through service, and social justice through resistance to 
exploitation, it will always have a place among social insti- 
tutions and be second to none in its power and influence.”’ 





BUILDING A CHURCH IN A DAY 


O BUILD AND PAINT between dawn and sunset a 
church capable of seating several hundred people, and 

to celebrate in it a service of dedication on the evening 

of the same day would seem an improbable if not an impossible 
feat. Yet not only did the congregation of the Central Christian 
Church in Peoria, Illinois, accomplish this, but so successful was 
the experiment that their minister, Mr. W. F. Turner, talks of 
the building of fifty such churches in various parts of the 
country before the winter comes, and says that his people will 
undertake the work. The church here described was built on 
Decoration Day, a holiday being chosen that the men of the 
congregation might be free to give their undivided time and 
attention. It stands in a suburb of Peoria, and serves as a mis- 
sion branch of the Central Christian Church of that city. 


AT NOON. PUTTING ON THE ROOF. 
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LESS THAN TWO HOURS LATER. BOLTING UP THE FRAME. 
Peoria has about 80,000 inhabitants, and is famous as a center 
of the whisky industry. 

The erection of the building in a single day seems to have 
been prompted by the idea that the difficulties of the under- 
taking would put the members of the congregation on their 
mettle and stimulate them to special effort and enthusiasm. 
From an account of the undertaking published in The Wide 
World Magazine (London), we quote as follows: 


“‘Plans were drawn up and committees formed. There were 
quite a number of the latter, each undertaking some specific 
department of the work. Thus one was responsible for the 
timber, another for the carpentry, electric lighting, and so on. 
The foundations of the edifice were laid in advance by the 
Rev. William Price, pastor of the Howett Street Church, who, 
before entering the ministry, was an expert in that line of work. 
. . - Nothing was left to chance. There had been trouble over 
union labor in Peoria, so a deputation from the church waited 
upon the representatives at the labor headquarters to find out 
if there would be any objection to their men erecting the edifice. 
They replied that there would be none; furthermore, they de- 
clared that they were in sympathy with the scheme and would 
come over in a body and help. They sent sixty-six members 
of the Carpenters’ Union, who gave their services gratuitously. 

‘‘Just before seven o’clock on the eventful morning there was 
a concerted movement of men and wagons toward West Bluff, 
and at eight o’clock the sixty-six carpenters from the union 
had commenced business, making a total of about a hundred 
and twenty-five men on the job altogether.” 


The women of the congregation prepared dinner in tents near 
the scene of activity, and the men were fed in relays. So 
smoothly did the work go, we read, that by six o’clock “the 
church not only stood complete, but possest, in addition, a 
coal-house, a graded yard, and a brick walk in front, as well 
as steps and a platform.’”’ Because most of the material 
as well as the labor was given, the total cost of this one- 
day church was $525. The same building under ordinary 
conditions, we are told, would have cost four or five times 
as much. 


THE CHURCH AT 6 P.M. AND THE MEN WHO BUILT IT. 


A CHURCH THAT WAS BUILT IN A DAY. 








ECCLESIASTICAL CORRUPTION 
JERUSALEM 
66 [' WERE BETTER to be of no Church than to be 


IN 


” 


bitter for any,” is a saying of William Penn, quoted in 
The Hibbert Journal (London) by ‘‘a resident in Jeru- 
He describes the condition ‘of Greek Church life in 
the Holy City as dark and corrupt. The spirit of the Pharisees, 
as denounced by the Founder of Christianity, seems, he thinks, 
to have revived in the city where he taught and died. In what 
he styles ‘‘the capital of Christianity’’ he describes Christianity 
as practically dead. He adds: 


salem.” 


“The Greek Church is the church of the country, but 
centuries of war and change have reduced it to a state of absolute 
indifference—a church in name only.” 


The Greek clergy and the monks of Jerusalem are mercenary 
and indifferent to their vocation, he declares. 
words: 


To quote his 


“In that place, whose bewildering complexity of life and 
manifold charm and variety make it indeed the center of the 
world, are seen at once, and in vivid contrast, the strength, 
the vitality, and the unloveliness of Christianity—the Christi- 
anity, that is, of Christians; for we are gradually beginning to 
realize that the Christianity that Christ taught and lived, and 
the Christianity that men teach and live, are as diverse as 
heaven and earth.” 


He charges the monasteries with receiving money for masses 
which are never offered in the names of those whose friends 
pay for them. He thus depicts ‘‘a scene as described by 
eye-witnesses”’: 


‘‘The monasteries have gradually absorbed the wealth of the 
Church, and, as their rules allow the monks the personal use 
for life of monastic funds without account, they have been able 
to live smoothly and to benefit their relatives. Much of this 
wealth comes through the pilgrims, who pay whatever they 
ean afford to the guardian monks of the holy places, in exchange 
for masses. The Church of the Holy Sepulcher gets the main 
share. The pilgrims bring their doles to the office of the chan- 
cellery of the Holy Sepulcher, with scraps of paper bearing the 
names to be mentioned at mass. The money is laid on the 
table; a monk in charge takes the papers. This goes on for 
hours, a goodly pile of money rising by degrees. Finally, the 
money is swept into a drawer, and the papers torn up and thrown 
away. The scene is described by eye-witnesses.”’ 


The monks of the Greek Church turn a penny by many 
devices, and bishops are not backward in taking their share, 
if we may believe the following paragraphs: 


‘‘A monastery on a holy site owns a large olive-grove sur- 
rounding it. Single trees are sold to the pilgrims so that the 
oil may féed a lamp to burn forever in their name before the 
altar. Perhaps a number of pilgrims, or a village, will join to 
purchase so rare a privilege. Every tree in that grove has 
been sold times over for the same purpose; and the monks 
probably eat the olives into the bargain. 

“The Bishop of lives in a large house within twelve 
hours of his diocese, life in Jerusalem being more comfortable 
and convenient than anywhere in his see. He has an ingenious 
way of augmenting the episcopal income. He fills hundreds 
of large envelops with tiny olive-sprigs, or with stones marked 
as from this or that holy place, or with his photograph, printed 
cheaply in large quantities. These envelops are inscribed 
‘From the Bishop of ——.’ They are sold in hundreds, the 
pilgrims taking away with them the treasured contents and 
leaving in the envelop whatever they can afford.”’ 





The self-respecting Christian Arabs, ‘‘ devoted to their Church,” 
rarely for some time ‘‘received a monk into their houses.” 
They ‘‘refused to confess to men” ‘‘notorious evil-livers.”’ 
The so-called ‘‘religious houses’ are comfortable homes for 
idle men, we are told, who live on the superstition of the ignorant. 
On this point we read: 


‘*The proportion of these religious houses to the population 
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of Jerusalem, about 75,000, is overwhelming. There can not 
be work for all, and there is not; and it is cruelly unfair to the 
pilgrims to live upon their devout credulity. If there were work, 
or if the work profest were done, we should possibly hear less 
of the luxury of certain houses, whose ‘cells’ are comfortable 
separate rooms, and whose table on gala nights shines with 
plate presented by rich or princely pilgrims. Nor should we 
blush as Christians over those scenes of strife and bloodshed 
wherein Christians display the nakedness of their religion to 
the biting scorn of the Moslem and the Jew.” 





PROBLEM OF THE COUNTRY CHURCH 


HAT 10,000 rural churches are closed and 10,000 more 
are ‘“‘on the thin razor edge between life and death”’ 


is a startling assertion attributed to the Rev. M. B. 
MeNutt, of Plainfield, N. J. He was speaking, according to 
the Detroit Free Press, before the Michigan State conference 
of ministers at the Agricultural College. Only the highest type 
of ecclesiastical statesmanship, he argued, can save the farming 
districts to the Christian Church. ‘Whether Mr. MeNutt’s 
figures are right or wrong,” remarks The Free Press, ‘“‘he ex- 
presses a sentiment wide-spread among the church leaders of 
the day, and he also speaks for many when he further maintains 
that instead of making rural churches, as in the past, dumping- 
grounds for ministerial failures, the churches should send their 
best pastors into the rural fields, that the ministers should go 
prepared to stay, and not with the idea that the country charge 
is to be a stepping-stone to a better job in the city.”” But the 
difficulty, The Free Press points out, is an economic one, and 
rests with the country churech-member rather than with the 
country minister. To quote further: 


“Tf enough of the best and brightest young men of the country 
could be persuaded to devote themselves to lives of hopeless 
poverty Mr. MecNutt’s suggestion might be made a plan of 
campaign. But as long as men are human, most of them will 
desire good jobs, and will never forget the old maxim that ‘a 
laborer is worthy of his hire.’ As long as parents are ambitious 
for their offspring, they will seek to give their children good 
educations and adequate social advantages. And as long as 
farmers retain their proverbial closeness in money matters, it 
will be difficult to find good ministerial salaries in the country 
places or satisfactory schools. The bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal diocese of Michigan to-day is carrying on a prolonged 
campaign ‘to establish a decent minimum wage for his clergy, 
and it is a notorious fact that starvation pay is habitually given 
country ministers even in fine farming communities. Michigan 
has examples of school districts which have been piling up 
primary school money that may not be touched, rather than to 
spend it in paying high-priced expert teachers. 

‘‘As a matter of fact the future of Christianity in this country 
is more in the hands of the country church-member, the deacon, 
the elder, the trustee, the ordinary untitled Christian than it 
is in the hands of the country minister.” 


Turning to a book called ‘‘The Rural Church and Country 
Betterment,” published by the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, we find emphasized the need of ‘‘a specially trained 
ministry—a ministry that recognizes in the country church 
an opportunity for a life service, a ministry so gript by this 
opportunity that no appeal of the city church can supersede 
or equal it.’ Prof. G. Walter Fiske, of Oberlin Theological 
Seminary, is quoted in the book as saying that at present the 
seminaries are not training country ministers, but city and village 
ministers. He goes on to say: 


‘The rural ministers are seldom trained at all, particularly 
in the West. Doubtless we should not expect a fully trained 
man to live on a rural-church salary at present. There will 
surely be more hope for the country church when, by closer 
federation and union, the churches are able to secure and sup- 
port stronger ministers, men who can afford time and money 
for an adequate training for their profession. Until then the 
seminaries can not be held responsible for the shortcomings 
of the country ministry.” 




















Speakers of the House 


t, Arthur Irwin. 
— 455. New York: John 


of Commons. _ 8vo, pp. 
Lane Ce. 50. 

Mr. Dasent was born in Westminster 
and sat at the feet of Dean Stanley, who 
was an enthusiastic lover of the parlia- 
mentary annals of that ancient quarter of 
the capital. As chief clerk of the House 
of Commons this accomplished author has 
had access to many out-of-the-way docu- 
ments—ancient and modern—relating to 
his subject. The title of the book scarcely 
covers its learned and valuable contents. 
It is indeed a history of parliamentary 
government in England and the develop- 
ment of the representative system on the 
bank of the Thames from the signing of 
Magna Charta. In connection with this is 
a series of biographical sketches of the 
Speakers of the House of Commons from 
the days of Henry III., who reigned from 
1216 to 1272. The writer shows profound 
learning as a constitutional historian, and 
has spent years of toil in amassing the vast 
amount of minute information with which 
his chapters are packed. The subject 
naturally gives opportunity for the use of 
profuse and picturesque illustration and 
portraits of all the speakers are inserted 
as far as such portraits exist. There is 
appended a list of all the speakers and the 
book is equipped with a good index. A 
particular interest is given to this work by 
the impending parliamentary changes at 
Westminster, but, apart from contem- 
porary events, these pages Will have an 
intrinsic charm for American as well as 
English readers, tracing, as it dees, in an 
accurate and brilliant way, the life, from 
infaney to our day, of the Mother of Par- 
liaments all over the world. 


Dawson, William J.,and Coningsby, W. 
Great English Novelists. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers. 1911. 2 volumes, each $1. 

This work on the English novelists by 
the two Dawsons is planned on new lines 
and is handled carefully and compre- 
hensively. Volume one has, as an intro- 
duction, an essay on the ‘‘Growth and 
Technique of the English Novel,” tracing 
its development from Daniel Defoe, the 
master of realism, to Sir Walter Scott, the 
skilful combiner of romance and reality. 
Attention is called to the time when there 
was a substitution of sentimentality for real- 
ism; to the introduction of plot by Mrs. 
Richardson; humorous characterizations 
by Sterne and Smollett; and the element 
of atmosphere introduced by Goldsmith 
in his ‘“‘Vicar of Wakefield.” Careful 
study is made of every new influence— 
the introduction of scenery description, 
imaginative writing, and the feminine 
movement as typified by Mrs. Radcliffe, 
Jane Austen, Frances Burney, Charlotte 
Bronté, and George Eliot. 

The rest of the volume is divided into 
three sections under the titles, respectively, 
of ‘‘Love Scenes,” ‘‘ Historic Personages,”’ 
and ‘‘Epics of Conflict,” each illustrated 
by typical extracts from the greatest works 
of the greatest writers, thus giving an op- 
portunity for the comparative study of the 
different forms of expressing the same 
thought. Volume two is introduced by 
an essay on the ‘‘Masters of the Modern 
Novel,” tracing back from the completed 
tendencies of Scott’s novels, through the 
tentative and experimental writers. One 
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after another they dwell on. the salient 
points in the development of the novel:— 


“Seott determined the form of the 
modern novel, but his Spirit was wholly 
opposed to modernity.” 

“Dickens was his opposite and turned 
the minds of men back to the living, actual 
present and was the first great English 





JOHN DAVID SCHOEPF, 


Author of ‘‘ Travels in the Confederation,”’ 
1783-84. Reviewed elsewhere. 


writer who deliberately adopted fiction 
as his sole vocation.’ 

“Thackeray ‘arrived’ more slowly, but 
brought to the service of English fiction 
the most complete intellect it has ever 
known, with the possible exception of 
Meredith.” 

“Charlotte Bronté wrote a novel no 
man could have written because it is 
intimately and passionately subjective.” 

“*George Eliot had little command of 
plot, but her power of characterization was 
perfect.”’ 

‘*Hardy’s plots had the definite laws of 
an exact science. 


And so on down the line, comparing, 
examining, praising, and censuring, sum- 
ming it all up with these words: ‘‘ More 
and more the novel tends to become the 
sole form of popular literature.’”’ This 
volume has also three sections, ‘‘Humor,”’ 
‘High Water Mark,” and ‘Children 
in Fiction,” treated just as the sections 
in the first volume. And the complete 
index in the back of the book makes these 
extracts not only interesting reading but 
of great practical helpfulness as references. 

Earp, Edwin L. The Social Engineer. 
12mo, 326 pp. Eaton & Mains. $1.50 net. 

A handbook of the technology of relig- 
ious philanthropy or social service in all 
its forms. Its purpose is declared by the 
author, who is Professor of Christian 
Sociology in Drew Seminary, to be a text- 
book on social studies and actual social 
service, especially with reference to the or- 
ganized activities of the church in this direc- 
tion. It would seem to be of high practical 
value to pastors and other workers in this 
field. 

Fisher, H. A. L. The Republican Tradition in 
Europe. 8vo, pp. 363. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50. 

There was not much of the republican 
spirit in Europe before the French Revolu- 
tion, which had a philosophical and scien- 
tific basis for its ruling principles. The 
medieval republics of Italy were mere 
oligarchies seeking independence from 
monarchical tyranny, but not developing 
much personal liberty. The consequence 
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is that Mr. Fisher’s book is rather a proof 
of the persistency of the monarchical idea 
than a history of republican development 
in Europe. The monarchical tradition is 
still somewhat powerful even in France 
and Portugal to-day. Yet it may never 
develop into actuality in either country. 
The most eloquent eulogist of monarchy, 
the Bishop of Meaux, that Bossuet who was 
the tutor of the Dauphin, son of Louis 
XIV., called the Great, still has his fol- 
lowers. In his brilliant ‘‘Discourse on 
Universal History” he represents the mo- 
narchical form of government as preferable 
for its indorsement alike by history and 
by the Bible. He saw a few republics 
in Europe—the United Provinces, Venice, 
and the Swiss Confederation, but as these 
countries were originally ruled by kings, 
it was clear, he thought, that monarchy 
was the form most natural to man. He 
paints in glowing colors the character of 
the monarchy under which he lived, as 
follows: 


‘“We lay before Monseigneur the Dau- 
phin the actions of Louis the Great .. . 
the firm belief of all Frenchmen that noth- 
ing is impossible to them under so great 
a King, who alone is worth a grand army 

. peace given to Europe on equitable 
terms after an assured victory.” 


The popular opinion of the monarchy 
was soon, however, to change. The rise of 
the American’ Republic had a vital influ- 
ence on European thought. ‘‘No country 
in Europe was as quick as France in appro- 
priating morals from the American Revolu- 
tion.” From France the contagion spread 
to Germany, Italy, and Spain. The Ger- 
man movement ended in the expatriation 
of Carl Schurz, the Spanish republic in the 
fall of Emilio Castelar, the brilliant orator, 
who was not strong enough to control a 
people to whom monarchy had been an 
immemorial tradition. Garibaldi’s vic- 
tories and the forfeiture of the Papal states 
only prepared the way for the United 
Italian Kingdom. But France went on 
trying one experiment after another until 
at present she enjoys stability under a 
Third Republic, with religious liberty and 
lay schools. Mr. Fisher proceeds to show 
that liberty in a nation may be found 
under an Emperor or King. He instances 
Germany and England, and thinks that 
monarchies, without changing their form 
of government, may be thoroughly demo- 
cratic. In the words of this writer: 


‘The accepted formula of political prog- 
ress in Europe, seems, if we are to be 
guided by the recent examples of Russia 
and Turkey, to be constitutional monarchy 
rather than republicanism. The republican 
movement has done its work. Its ideals 
have been appropriated and used with more 
or less completeness in the political sys- 
tem of Europe, and most of the domestic 
program of 1848 is now fixt and embodied 
in the institutions of the Continent, which, 
save only in France, Switzerland, and Por- 
tugal, retain an explicit devotion to hered- 
itary monarchy.” 


The work is readable, altho the subject 
is somewhat barren, when it is not hack- 
neyed. But the style of the author, his 
wide reading and broad-mindedness give a 
charm to these Lowell lectures which carry 
the reader from page to page with increased 
interest. It is a good thing to have the 
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scattered data of European republicanism 
collected and grouped into so graceful and 
convenient a summary. 


Hancock, Joseph Lane. Nature Sketches in 
Temperate America. Decorated Cloth, 8vo, pp. 452. 
215 illustrations. McClurg. $2.75 net. 


We have here an attempt on the part of 
a student of natural history, and especially 
of entomology, to illustrate from his own 
observations and reading the ‘‘philosophy 
of .evolution.” It is evident that Dr. 
Hancock has been a diligent rambler, note- 
maker, and photographer; and he has 
brought together a very large array of 
information especially on the habits of 
insects, illustrated by photographic por- 
traits, and also by many sketches in which 
the style of Wm. H. Gibson has been fol- 
lowed, more or less distantly, while a few 
plates are in excellent colors. The distine- 
tion of the book lies, however, not in its 
pleasing appearance, nor in its literary 
style (which, in truth, is not very attract- 
ive), but in the arrangement of the ma- 
terials. Following an introduction which 
explains Darwinism, and especially the 
efficiency of natural selection as a factor 
of organic evolution, the author proceeds 
to arrange his little histories under such 
general heads as Adaptations, Protective 
Resemblance, Warning Colors, Animal 
Behavior, and the like. Thus we have a 
book of illustrations of animal evolution 
which are wholly North American, and 
usually able to be verified by the reader, 
since most of them relate to common in- 
sects. The book ought to be of much 
value to teachers and to school libraries. 

Harris, Virgil M. Ancient Curious and Famous 


Wills. 8vc, pp. 472. New York: Little, Brown & 
Co. $4 net. 


The author of this fascinating work is 
Lecturer on Wills in St. Louis University 
and has here collected a valuable assort- 
ment of information, in which the solemn 
is blended with the humorous. He opens 
with a chapter on Suggestions for Will- 
Making, and introduces a humorous poem 
in which the village schoolmaster is praised 
for making so many bad wills for the 
parishioners and thus giving the lawyers 
plenty of employment in litigation. Then 
we have an Essay on Ancient Wills. The 
first authentic will is that of Jacob, tho 
Adam, Noah, and Job have all been cred- 
ited with the testamentary disposal of 
their belongings. A highly attractive treat- 
ment of Wills in Poetry and Fiction follows. 
Here we see the author asa graceful littéra- 
teur as well as an accurate lawyer. Curious 
Wills, Wills of Famous Americans, Wills of 
Famous Foreigners afford material for much 
pleasant writing, and the gathering of many 
biographical touches and sketches. Among 
the most important persons whose wills are 
cited are Julius Cesar, the Latin poet 
Vergil, Columbus the fortunate and unfor- 
tunate, who disposes of the Book of Hours 
given him by Pope Alexander VI. and 
orders that his remains be buried in his 
native Genoa. We notice a misprint in 
the Latin of this wil!—devatissimo for 
devotissimo. The author also gives a copy 
of the wills of Isaak Walton, Washington, 
Voltaire, and Charles I. The will of the 
witty and gifted Garrick, whose very ap- 
pearance on the stage used to eall forth 
thunders of applause, closes with the mourn- 
ful comment, Sic transit Gloria Mundi.. We 
have no space to quote the many droll, 
grotesque, and witty wills in prose and verse 
cited by Mr. Harris. In conclusion we 
would recommend the work as_ hugely 
entertaining as well as instructive. 
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Harris, Ada Van Stone. Favorites from Fairy- 
land. An Approved Selection arranged for Home 
and Supplementary Reading in the Third Grade. 
With an Introduction. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 129. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 


Haworth, Paul Leland. The Path of Glory. 


Pp. 348. Illustrated. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 1911. $1.25 net. 

Romance, adventure, and history com- 
bine to make this novel of the French and 
Indian wars thrilling and interesting. The 
hero, Charles Randolph, is a good friend 
of George Washington. The fortunes of 





Copyrignten by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND JOHN MUIR IN THE 
FAR WEST. 
Mr. Muir’s new book, ‘‘ My First Summer in 
the Sierra, ’’ is reviewed elsewhere. 


war carry him, at last, to Quebec and give 
him an important réle to play in the drama 
of its capture. Both Montcalm and Wolfe 
are represented in a favorable light. It 
is Wolfe that gives the title to the book, 
because he recites, as they float down the 
river, preparatory to the final attempt on 
Quebec, the immortal stanza: 


“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike th’ inevitable hour: 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.”’ 


Randolph early falls a captive to the 
eharms of Alfrede St. Pierre, daughter of 
a French commandant, but finds he has a 
rival in Captain Reperti, a villainous and 
treacherous leader in the French army. 
The technic of the story is sometimes 
faulty, but it is full of engrossing and fas- 
cinating incident, including Indian mas- 
sacres, mysterious flights, and duels. 

Herkomer, Sir Hubert von. The Herkomers. 


Vol. II. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 234. New York: 
Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 


Hillis, Newell Dwight. The Contagion of 
Character. Pp. 332. New York, Chicago, and 
Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Company. 1911. 
$1.20 

These studies of culture and success are 
‘sparks struck out on the anvil of events”’ 
and, gathered together into one volume, 
they belong to the uplifting and inspiring 
class of books, for young or old. Dr. Hillis 
has an illuminating way of expressing him- 
self. His originality is like an electric sign 
attracting the attention of the reader. 
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Each chapter is a complete essay on some 
subject, usually dealing with an abstract 
virtue or some human problem. He goes 
to the heart of the subject with directness 
and sympathy. His metaphors are well 
chosen and his illustrations conspicuously 
convincing, so that the mind is kept on the 
alert and the heart warmed by his joyous, 
hopeful optimism. As sermons, they are 
complete, but short and concise, bristling 
with attractive ideas and high ideals. It 
is one of the books from which one longs 
to quote, but refrains merely from the lack 
of ability to choose from so many delight- 
ful sayings. 

Hobbs, William Herbert. 


Existing Glaciers. Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 
300. Macmillan Co. $3.25 net. 


A text-book of glacial phenomena by the 
professor of geology in the University of 
Michigan. It furnishes to the geologist, 
illustrated by 34 plates and 140 other 
drawings, the latest information and con- 
clusions as to glaciers and ice-caps in all 
parts of the world; and to the geographer 
explanations of mountain and sea-coast 
sculpturing which are most instructive. 
The book is capitally illustrated, but has 
been most carelessly proof-read. 

Holland, Rubert Sargent. The Boy Scouts of 


Birch-Bark Island. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 292. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25 net. 


Hope, Anthony. Mrs. Maxon Protests. Pp. 361. 
New York and London: Harper and Brothers. 
1911. $1.35 net. 


Mr. Hope’s modern novel of every-day 
life possesses all the wit, piquancy, and 
charm that we have learned to expect from 
his writings, but the theme of the present 
volume has a sordid side as well as a 
brilliant one. It deals with the false posi- 
tions created on all sides by one who risks 
defying the conventionalities. Winnie 
Maxon, after five years, finds her married 
life unbearable, tho her only complaint is 
‘incompatibility,’ —or ‘‘inkpat” as she 
ealls it. Proper and precise, Cyril Maxon 
refuses to divorce her and she is forced to 
plan a line of action for herself, which gives 
an opportunity for several ‘‘ situations’ and 
the critical condemnation of conventional 
society. The first ‘‘protest’’ seemed nat- 
ural enough, but ‘‘methinks she did protest 
too much”’ (with apologies) to make her 
worthy of the serious and brilliant discus- 
sions in her behalf. The society of social 
philosophy, which Winnie joins, gives Mr. 
Hope a chance to air some of his theories 
on the social conditions and the moral code, 
and many good suggestions are made among 
the numerous clever conversations. Dick 
Dennehy seemed to us to deserve a better 
wife than Winnie Maxon, who comes to 
him after many lost illusions, but they 
seemed satisfied. The book belongs in the 
class of ‘‘good reading” rather than ‘‘good 
literature,”’ and we agree with Winnie that 
“Tt’s not so difficult to live up to your 
theories about other people. It’s about 
yourself.” 


Characteristics of 


Howells, 
Illustrated. 
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Kirkpatrick, John Erwin. Timothy Flint. 
pp. 331. 
Co. 

Timothy Flint was a conspicuous man at 
the end of the eighteenth and in the early 
decades of the nineteenth centuries. He 
was preacher, pioneer, editor, and novelist, 
and contributed to the London Atheneum 
the first sketch of American literary history. 
What drew the attention of the religious 
world of the day to this versatile genius 
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W. D. Parting Friends—A Farce. 
16mo, pp. 57. New York: Harper & 
50 cents. 


8vo, 
Cleveland, Ohio: The Arthur H. Clark 
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Do You Want to 


Earn More—Be More? 


«Big business” demands a higher grade of men at the important 
posts—men who not only are practical men technically, but who, under- 
lying their technical knowledge, possess the distinction and address 
which a practical knowledge of the English language gives. The man 
who can meet and impress others through a forceful personality; who 
can write tactful, strong, and grammatical business letters is a mighty big 
factor in pushing a business to the fore—and keeping it there. 

There is no business or profession in which a broad knowledge of the 
English language is not an absolute necessity in securing highest efficiency, 
and there isno other accomplishment which willso surely advance the em- 
ployee and add to the prestige and commercial success of the employer. 


Remember, that a man is measured not only by what he says—but by 
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the way he says or writes it! Time and again many otherwise brilliant business 
men have felt themselves embarrassed and handicapped by an ungrammatical 
and unpolished address, but they feel that the time is past when they can hope 
toimproveit. Zhe time is not past. What these men may have missed in their 
early days they can acquire now in their spare moments—say 15 minutes daily 


—and without a laborious study of any old-time wearisome rules of 
syntax, rhetoric, etc. Here are words fraught with deepest interest 
for earnest men and womeu: 


I Teach Busy People 


How to Speak and Write the 
English Language Correctly 


15 MINUTES DAILY, ALL THE TIME REQUIRED— 
SAYS GRENVILLE KLEISER (formerly of Yale Faculty) 


Two Distinct Courses—Each Complete in Itself 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH — This Course will teach 
‘you what to say and what not to say. : 
Will guard you thoroughly against common blunders 
in speech and writing. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING—You have been or surely 


will be called upon to speak in public some time—some- 
where. This Course will make you a fluent, forceful 


Will show you how to write result-compelling busi- 
ness and social letters. 

Help you to write lectures, sermons, treatises, stories, 
advertisements—any written communication. : 

Will make you a cultured conversationalist and cor- 
respondent. 

Will acquaint you with and inculcate a fondness for 
good literature. 

Will make up for deficiencies due to limited education. 

In fact, will fit you for real leadership in social and 
business life. 
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In these two Courses you will find none of the old-time, wearisome rules to 
memorize. On the contrary, Mr. Kleiser’s Courses are original and modeled 
on present-day requirements and conditions. They ere full to the brim with 
human interest, life, and keen enthusiasm. As instructor in Yale University 
and in other great institutions he has learned through mractical experience the 
requirements of to-day, and has adapted his methods to fit these requirements. 


Send the Coupon at once. Indicate by a cross-mark X 
in which Course you are interested, and full informa- 
tion will come to you by mail without cost or obligation. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Department 230, New York City 
Publishers of the Standard Dictionary 


and convincing public speaker. It will teach you 


HOW TO Make After-Dinner Speeches— 


Propose Toasts— 

Tell Stories— 

Make Political Speeches— 

Address Lodge and Board Meetings— 
Converse Entertainingly— 

** Sell More Goods— 

‘** Improve Your Memory— 

Increase Your Vocabulary— 

Develop Power and Personality— 
Acquire Poise and Self-Confidence. 
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Please send ‘me, without cost or obligation, particulars of 
the Kleiser Course before which I have marked X 


Course in Practical English 


Course in Public Speaking 
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A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS 
(Continued from page 214) 


was the fact that his chemical studies led 
his parishioners to think that he was a 
counterfeit, just as Pope Sylvester IT., for 
somewhat similar reason, was accused of 
being in league with the devil. The present 
work of Professor Kirkpatrick is careful 
and scholarly and is of much more than 
personal interest. It throws considerable 
light on ‘the history of our country, its 
literature, and its press in the period be- 
tween 1780 and 1840, particularly as re- 
gards the pioneer and frontiersmen in the 
Ohio and Mississippi Valley, in New Eng- 
land and Virginia. It will be eagerly read 
by historians and treasured by historical 
librarians, tho no general reader can take 
it in hand without pleasure and profit. 


Muir, John. My First a in the Sierra. 
Decorated cloth, 12mo, ages. eam ng 
from sketches by the nF ce ends epee 
H. W. Gleason. Boston: Houghton 


John Muir, famous now, and long +0 
remain so, as the man of the California 
Sierras spent his first summer on their 
sunny heights as a sort of assistant sheep- 
herder, with never a thought of anything 
but the delight of it, and the joy of the 
naturalist and explorer. This book is 
made of the daily record with which he 
then stored his note-book—a record of 
slow journeyings on the lofty meadows 
whence spring the Tuolumne and Merced 
rivers, where only narrow Indian trails 
gave a hint of human presence, and the 
wild animals were hardly less tame than 
the sheep, for this was away back in ’69. 
Muir was the last man to frighten them. 
He wanted to see them, just as they were, 
at home; and what he saw he straightway 
set down in that simple, refreshing, strong 
yet wonderfully flexible English, which 
makes his writing a pattern for descriptive 
literature. 

But while you read the book first in 
gentle enthusiasm over its style, and the 
feeling of the mountain-meadows and vast 
clear distances and crisp vibrant atmos- 
phere it conveys, you will reread it for 
its information. The book is packed with 
notes of observations of nature in every 
aspect—and it is all fact. One does not 
know whether John Muir is most poet or 
most naturalist. He points out a beauty 
and then explains how and why it is 
beautiful, so naturally and unaffectedly 
that you do not dream you are being in- 
structed until the information has got into 
your system; and when you fear he is 
going to begin teaching, you get merely 
an odd trait of the dogs or a comical 
difficulty with the silly sheep. In short 
there is nobody quite like John Muir, in 
the Sierras or out of them; and this book 
gives one of his most delightful revelations. 


Meldrum, D.S. Home Life in Holland. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, pp. 370. New ,York: Macmillan 
Co $1.75 net. 


Moret, Alexandre. In the Time of the Pharaois. 
Translated by Mme. Moret. With 16 plates and a 
map. Cloth, 12mo, 312 pp. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2 net. 


This is certainly one of the most readable 
as well as instructive books in its field 
which have been offered to the public in 
many a day. Mr. Moret is subdirector of 
the Musée Guimet and professor of Egypt- 
ology in L’Eeole des Hautes Etudes in 
Paris; and his statements are the outcome, 
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as he says, of several investigations in Egypt 
undertaken on behalf of the French govern- 
ment, and of an unbiased study of original 
documents. These facts are an assurance 
of authority; and this assurance is enforced 
by a great number of references to sources 
of knowledge outside of his own experiences. 

The writer’s intention was to give a 
popular, understandable account of the 
many interesting questions raised by the 
discoveries of the last ten or fifteen years, 
within which some extraordinary finds have 
been made. Most of us have read some- 
thing of these; but here they are referred 
to their relative rank and place in Egyptol- 
ogy, the early explanations are criticized 
and modified by mature thought, and les- 
sons are deduced. This, indeed, is the 
‘special value of the book, that it shows in 
what way the recent discoveries shed light 
upon what was known before, and repro- 
duces for us a far more complete history of 
ancient Egypt—especially in its origins— 
than laymen have ever had before. This 
is done in a most entertaining way, and 
the book: abounds in capital photographie 
illustrations which really illustrate. 

The opening chapter is a most interesting 
account of the restoration of the ancient 
temples which would soon have disap- 
peared through abuse and neglect; and this 
is made the vehicle of information as to how 
they and the vast tombs were originally 
erected. ‘‘Pharaonic Diplomacy” is a 
most novel sketch of what new as well as 
old documents reveal as to the extent of 
Egypt’s dominion in Asia Minor, and the 
elaborate foreign policy by which these 
outer possessions were ruled and, friendly 
and peaceful relations maintained with 
neighboring powers. Good stories are 
revealed or suggested by the fragmentary, 
yet convincing records of the Egyptian 
Foreign Office recovered from the sands of 
El-Amarna. The essay ‘Egypt before the 
Pyramids’’ shows how vast has been the 
recent accession to the early history of the 
Nile people, and the manner of folk who 
lived there 4,000 or more years before our 
era. The Pyramids are freshly described, 
and a chapter on magic is furnished. The 
most extraordinary essay, however, is per- 
haps that in which a popular explanation 
is given of the Book of the Dead, which 
was the Holy Writ of the early Egyptians. 
By it, illuminated greatly by the late dis- 
coveries, Proféssor Moret is able to present 
a vivid picture of what the strange religion 
of that time really was, and indicate how 
‘curiously our modern theology is indebted 
to it. 

Altogether, the book is entitled to great 
praise, and it should have a very wide 
popularity. 

Schoepf, Johann David. Travels in the Con- 
federation. 1783-1784. Translated and edited by 


lfred J. Morrison. 2 volumes, 12mo, pp. 426 
and 344. Philadelphia: William J. Campbell. 


Dr. Schoepf came to America in June, 
1777, as chief surgeon of the Ansbach 
troops, serving here in the Revolution 
under the British. He had already, in 
addition to medical studies, taken a course 
in natural sciences, especially in botany, 
mineralogy, and forestry, and had traveled 
extensively in German, Austrian, Italian, 
and Swiss territories. On returning to 
‘Germany in 1784 he prosecuted scientific 
researches with diligence, and held many 
honorable positions among his scientific 
associates. It is obvious, from this book 
alone, that he had a mind given to close 
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source and brought to you pure. The water of good health. 
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observation and careful statements, and 
yet the book is not wholly scientific. When 
scientific it is of a popular sort rather than 
technical. His travels extended to. New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
the Carolinas, Florida, and the Bahama 
Islands. The work seems never to have 
been translated before, which is somewhat 
remarkable. It contains a mass of in- 
formation about this country at the close 
of the Revolution which historians like 
Mr. McMaster must appreciate highly. 
Dr. Schoepf left New York on his travels 


»|in 1783—before the evacuation by the 
| British. 


It is curious therefore to find him 
describing his departure from this city for 
New Jersey as a journey to observe ‘‘the 
United States.” New York at that time 
still remained in a sense British territory. 
His chapter on Philadelphia is one of the 


rassed by your noisy toilet when | most interesting in the book, and often 


your plumber can free your home | curious. 
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the first sale makes 
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old. 

Send for our booklet— 
Dixon’s Guide for Pen- 
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He notes, for example, that the 
streets have been laid out miles beyond the 
built-up portion—so much so, in fact, 
that he predicts the passing of ‘‘centuries”’ 
before all the laid-out streets can have 
been occupied. He reached Pittsburg 
when that future metropolis of the iron 
industry was a mere hamlet, the first stone 
house having been erected during the year 
of his arrival. He notes the presence of 
coal and iron, but does scarcely more than 
that. Many pages contain interesting de- 
scriptions of soil, farm products, and nota- 
bly of trees. 

Whiting, Lilian. Boston Days. Pp. 543. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 1911. $1.50. 

This is one of the volumes to be read in 
sections and kept at hand for constant 
reference. It is stored with a mass of in- 
formation and facts of intimate knowledge 
of the great and good men and women who 
have been identified with the literary and 
artistic life of Boston in the nineteenth 
century and the opening of the twentieth. 
Miss Whiting presents the Bostonian atti- 
tude and has infinite faith in the city, its 
beauty, its greatness, its “‘culture,’’ and 
its future. The interrelationship of the 
lives of poets, philosophers, ministers, lec- 
turers, and teachers is graphically repre- 
sented, and carefully chosen quotations 
from letters and poems, and anecdotes of 
every-day life make vivid to the reader 
the atmosphere of the literary ‘‘ Hub.” 
The work is divided into five sections:— 
“The City of Beautiful Ideals” with its 
circle of literati; ‘‘Concord and its Famous 
Authors”’; “‘ Brook Farm” and its founda- 
tion; ‘“The Golden Age of Genius,’ in 
which a unique tribute is paid to Edwin 
P. Whipple and his power as a critic, ‘“‘to 
discern and point out the significance of 
thought, the exaltation of the vision, and 
its true relation to intellectual progress ”’; 
“The Dawn of the Twentieth Century”; 
and ‘‘The First Decade of the Twentieth 
Century.” Miss Whiting’s style is smooth 
and convincing, her diction refined and 
choice, making this an excellent book for 
reference. 
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chapters of expert fishing ad- 
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| with books free for you. This book 
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After all, there’s no man-comforter on earth 
like a tried and proven briar pipe. 

Tried and proven—mark well the words. 
They describe nothing quite so well as 


they doa 


Br 


Made in 
England 







i Pipe 
Awarded Grand Prix 


Franco-British (’08) & 
Brussels (’10) Expos’ns. 


Just the very finest briar that grows—selected by 
rare experts in that wood—aged for three years, and 
then modelled by master hands. That’s the BBB 
way of pipe making. : 

BBBs are pipes without a flaw—a fact insured by 
three series of rigid inspections. So it is that out of 
every 100 bowls “turned,” on an average of 64 are 
rejected by the yore ree ute 

Now, perhaps, you’ll understand why your father, 
and his Fithet be ore him, smoked BBB pipes. You 
will, at any rate, when you follow their example. 


All Styles—All Prices 


BBB pipes are made in England and sold in every coun- 
try in the world. If your town has none, send us your 
dealer’s name on a postal: We'll see that you are supplied. 
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CURRENT POETRY . .00.W Www gg 5 


UGENE F. WARE, who died the 
other day, is famous by virtue of his 
avocations. Says Collier’s Weekly: *‘ Poet- 
ry and polities, the fields in which Mr. 
Ware was most widely known, were not, in 
his own judgment, his serious business in 
life. He preferred not to be called ‘‘* lron- 
quill’ of Kansas,” nor spoken of as a man 
who had been United States Pension Com- 
missioner, but liked to be described as one 
of the most prominent of his State’s 
vigorous lawyers. 

To continue the quotation. ‘‘That was 
one way he successfully resisted poet hero 
worship. No one could hope to start an 
admiration salon around a man who 
dearly loved poker and whose only publicly 
recorded boast was that he could make 
‘as good a set of coach harness as any- 


body.’ When scolded one time about his . ° * 

reluctance to be interviewed for apprecia- This New, Big, Self-star ting Chalmers 
tive newspaper audiences as ‘Ironquill’ he 66 ° pe, kee 

answered: ‘I was afraid the people wouldn’t Thirty S1X $ 1800 


hire a fool poet for a lawyer if they knew HINK of a new high- “Thirty-six,” with the features 
1. 


halm named above—for $1800. 
‘He always referred to his writings as powered Cc me Cor y hi 
: ” ae : 6 di d with a Self-starter as ou can see this car now at our 
rimes,”’ Collier’s continues, ‘‘and disarme ’ 

‘ : ; 1 : t—f. dealer’s store near you. See it. 
romancing adulation by telling how he $18 wonpgtili nencdaarea a OF Ride in it. Place your order as 
eame to write them. ‘I had a _ harness oO more cranking, early as you can because there is 
shop in Fort Scott in the sixties. My com- no more bother. Just pushabut- sure to be an over-demand. 
petitor wrote advertisements in verse, and ton on the dash with your foot, and : 

I had to do the same thing to meet his go a . * “30” Fully Equipped $1500 
competition. That is what started me. at isnt 8 car has a tage 
I rast I could make rimes and people long stroke motor (44" x 5", de- Toe Deals: Oe ak ha Cha 
call d the Ik : at, veloping 36 to 40 h, p.); four for- mers “Forty” are continued for 1912 
bane read them, 80 7 ept it ve ‘ ward speed transmission; Bosch nd offer greater values than ever 
‘The Washerwoman’s Song,’’ it is said, dual ignition; 36" x 4" tires; Conti- before because of the improved 
lost Eugene F. Ware a nomination for nental Demountable rims; Mer- methods of manufacture and added 
Congress—the politicians said that stanza cedes type honeycomb radiator; equipment. The ‘30” sells for 
four would lose him the church-going dash adjustment for carburetor. a9 age agen gas lamps, 
: : : rest-O-Lite ta almers mo- 
one. Wurtennors, Geaeat hes Digna, top and automatic windshield, 
mtrength, proved. durability, beauty, Last year this car so equipped 
Bae Selah, coment. brought $1750. The “Forty” sells 
A man from the back country, at for $2750, including the same com- 
In a very humble cot, the circus for the first time, viewed ete equipment. 
In a rather quiet spot, in amazement the giraffe. After P 
In the suds and in the soap, looking the animal over for some More than a year ago, as the head- 
Worked a woman full of hope; time and inquiring ifit hada name, ing of an advertisement we used an 
Working, singing, all alone, he turned shruggingly away saying, expression which was frequently 
In a sort of undertone: “There ain’t no such animal.” heard in automobile trade circles: 
With the Savior for a friend, Many motorists, hearing of the “This is Another Chalmers Year.” 
He will keep me to the end. Chalmers “Thirty-six” for the first It was true then, and we repeat it 
time, then learning the price, have 0» for it is more apparently true 
felt much the same way. now than in any other year. This 
is another Chalmers year. 


But they are wrong. There really 
i a car as the Chalmers Catalog will be mailed on request. 





The Washerwoman’s Song 
By Evcene F. Ware 


Sometimes happening along, 

I had heard the semi-song, 
And I often used to smile, 
More in sympathy than guile; 
But I never said a word 
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In regard to what I heard, 

As she sang about her friend \ 

Who would keep her to the end. \ SS << 
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It’s a song I do not sing, 
For I scarce believe a thing ddi * INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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On the washboard in the tub, WEE ™*S 218 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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There are many flavors for Ice Cream, 
but Rich, Creamy Milk is always the 
Important Bs guns To have it 
Smooth, Rich and Delightfully Fla- 
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Write for Borden's 
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Your Vacation 


will be more enjoyable and satisfac- 
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Its delicious, mellow flavor will linger 
long eon your pipe is out. 
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1. It does additions in half the time possible 
by any other means. 


2. It is the only adding machine fast enough 
for practical figuring of chain discounts, ex- 
tending and checking bills, payrolls, costs. Let 
us show you by practical demonstration. 

3. It is easy to operate; even your type- 
writer, with a few weeks’ practice, can figure 
faster and more accurately than a skilled ac- 
countant. Brain direction, machine execution 
—that’s the best possible system. 

4. It saves time, money and worry by its 
rapid speed and sure accuracy. Used on all 
kinds of figuring by business houses all over 
the world.—One business house alone has 181 
Comptometers in daily use. ; 

Let us send you a booklet about it; or ma- 
chine on free trial, prepaid U. S. or Canada. 


Feit & Tarrant Mig. Co., 1731 N, Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Or was paddling in the pools, 
With old scissors stuck in spools: 
She still humming of her friend 
Who would keep her to the end. 


Human hopes and human creeds 
Have their root in human needs; 
And I should not wish to strip 
From that washerwoman's lip 
Any song that she can sing, 

Any hope that songs can bring 
For the woman has a friend 
Who will keep her to the end. 


The poenis of Richard Le Gallienne al- 
ways carry within them a lyric idea that 
breaks into beauty like sunlight in 4 mist. 
These verses are from the pages of Harper’s 
Magazine. 


August Moonlight 
By Ricuarp Le} GaLuienne 


The solemn light behind the barns, 
The rising moon, the cricket's call, 

The August night, and you and I— 
What is the meaning of it all! 


Has it a meaning, after all? 
Or is it one of Nature's lies, 
That net of beauty that she casts 
Over Life's unsuspecting eyes? 


That web of beauty that she weaves, 
For one strange purpose of her own,— 
For this the painted butterfly, 
For this the rose—for this alone! 


Strange repetition of the rose, 
And strange reiterated call 

Of bird and insect, man and maid— 
Is that the meaning of it all? 


If it means nothing, after all! 
And nothing lives, except to die— 
It is enough—that solemn light 
Behind the barns, and you and I. 


Here is a sonnet flooded by a sunburst 
of optimism. It was printed recently in 
the magazines, and now appears in ‘‘Sol- 
diers of Light,”’ a new book of poems by 
Helen Gray Cone, which Mr. William 
Stanley Braithwaite calls “‘one of the 
most (Significant volumes of poetry of the 
year.’ 


The Common Street 
By Heien Gray Cone 


The common street climbed up against the sky, 
Gray meeting gray; and wearily to and fro 

I saw the patient, common people go, 

Each with his sordid burden trudging by. 

And the rain dropt; there was not any sigh 

Or stir of a live wind; dull, dull, and slow 

All motion; as a tale told long ago 

The faded world; and creeping night drew nigh. 


Then burst the sunset, flooding far and fleet, 
Leavening the whole of life with magic leaven. 
Suddenly down the long, wet glistening hill 
Pure splendor poured—and lo! the common street 
A golden highway into golden heaven, 

With the dark shapes of men ascending still. 
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Flexible Tooth Brush 


ey — a new sensation and preserves the 
gums—keeps them in a healthful condition. 
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alike. It’s the one tooth brush with a well de- 
fined purpose, 

Pac ed i in an individual yellow box which 
— against handling lose the brush 
gets to you, 


Prices: 25c., 35c.,40c. 
Our interesting booklet “‘Do You Clean or Brush Your 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Not The Same.—A child of strict parents, 
whose greatest joy had hitherto been the 
weekly prayer-meeting, was taken by its 
nurse to the circus for the first time. When 
he came home he exclaimed: 

“Oh, mama, if you once went to the 
circus you’d never, never go to prayer-| + 
meeting again in all your life.” —Tit-Bits. 





Free to Every Buyer of 
Business Stationery 


If your business requires the writing of many im- 
portant \etters—letters that must Look their i impor- 
tance—and if you care what you pay for ‘ “looks,” 
you need our free portfolio of handsome specimen 
letterheads on Construction Bond. Let us send 
it together with our booklet telling why Con- 
struction Bond makes 


Impressive Stationery.at a Usable Price 


One of the reasons is that Construction Bond is sold 
direct to: responsible printers and lithographers, in 
quantities of 500 pounds or more 


at a time, while other fine bond 
papers are sold through local jobbers, a CONSTRUCTION 


ream or more at a time to amy printer 












Only Sure Piace.—‘‘ Want to go to the 
ball-game to-morrow? ”’ 

“No; I’d rather go to the matinee. 
I’m sure of a happy ending there.”’— 
Pittsburg Post. 








Spring Styles—‘“‘Have you any an- 
eestors, Mrs. Kelly? ’’ asked Mrs. O’Brien. 

“And phwat’s ancistors? ”’ 

‘““ Why, people you sphrung from.” 


who will buy them. ‘The saving in expense Bos gy the Pri 
‘Listen to me, Mrs. O’Brien,” said | comes of the price you pay for business stationery if you secure Con- ceihaes 
Mrs. Kelly impressively. ‘‘ Oi come from | struction Bond. Make a note sow to write us on your dusiness stationery, 
the rale sthock av Donahues that sphring please, and we'll send you the specimen letterheads and booklet together with the names 
m : hring him.”— of those printers and lithographers in your locality who can make you Impressive 
ra h Songs mea SP ac Stationery at a Usable Price on Construction Bond. Make a note zow to write us. BOND 


Made in White and Six Colors 
W. E. WROE & CO., 1012 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago — with Envelopes to Match 











Where He Got It.—TracoEr—“ Now, 
Willie, where did you get that chewing- 
gum? I want the truth.” 

Witure—* You don’t want the truth, | 
teacher, an’ I’d ruther not tell a lie.’’ 

TEACHER—‘‘ How dare you say I don’t 
want the truth! Tell me at once whero 
you got that chewing-gum.” 

Wituie—‘‘ Under your desk.’’—Judge. 





. 


One Shilling Short.—‘“‘ I think this was 
an ideal year for a coronation, don’t you? ” 

“ec Why? ” 

‘* Beeause it’s nineteen and eleven al- . ch e 
ready. A very little more and we shall r) 9 

ign.” “DON’T SHOUT 

have a complete sovereign.’”—The Tatler. 
“T hear you, I can hear nowas 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ Oh 
something new — THE 
MORLEY PHONE. I'vea 
pairin my ears now, but they 
areinvisible. I would not know 
I had them in, myself, only that 1 


hear all right.” 
The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 
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SCHOOL. or HOME by chet 
WASHBURNE’S PATENT 
PAPER FASTENERS. 


75,000,000 
SOLD the past YEAR 


should convince YOU of 
their SUPERIORITY. 


5 Trade (), K. Mark 
Made of brass, 3 sizes. In brass boxesof 100. 
















Not a Word.—* I had a talk with Best- 
Seller, and he told me all about the authors 
who had helped him.” 

“* T'll bet he didn’t say a word about the 
authors from whom he had helped him- 
self.” —Puck. 













makes low sounds and whis- 








‘ pers plainly heard. Invisible, Co: vy No Sli NEVER! 
— cee ht d Handsome.Compact.Strong.No Slipping, 
Fo Pee Qa. ae armies, ~inyons ean adjust Allwatoner, Send 10 fr sample box of 0 
. it. jundre: ou assorted strated 
$6 ” sand sold. Write Sis Sablon tind tasttnantala. The 0. K. Mi, C bg . a. Y. ) 
Pa—" Yes. THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 772, Perry Bldg., Phila Tite rena Rawal” 
Witi1e—‘ Teacher says we’re here to pel es spckeanea Ras hanenacw : 





help others.” 

Pa—“ Of course we are.” 

Wi.ire—“ Well, what are the others 
here for? ”—Chicago News. 





To Bring Them Up Well.—Noursr Giri 
—‘‘ Qh, ma’am, what shall I do? The 
twins have fallen down the well! ”’ 

Fonp Parent—‘ Dear me! how annoy- 
ing! Just go into the library’and get the 


Who would buy an automobile whose vital 
working parts were made of leather or rubber? 
Yet an automobile is expected to give a few 
years of service at best—a vacuum cleaner, if it 
is worth anything, must do its work day in 








last number of The M odern Mother's Maga- é and day out for a life-time. 
zine; it contains an article on ‘ How to ee In that time it must take up, almost grain by 
Bring Up Children.’ ”’—Town Topics. #4] grain, literally tons of dirt. 
4 When Sturtevant engineers made a vacuum 
Proof.—‘ Sir,’’ said the astonished land- ea cleaner without rubber diaphragm, or leather 
lady to a traveler, who had sent his cup fi bellows, or complicated valves and gears, or 
: : “ # intricate parts, they gave a new meaning to 
go ~ Fe" pit ee: me,." you must 4 household vacuum cleaning. 
rT) Yes, madam, I am,” he replied, ‘“ or E Price, delivered, $130. 
I should never have drunk so much water 3 Send for booklet 111 and name of 


to get a little.’—Elmwood Courier. i our office or dealer in your vicinity 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 
Hyde Park, Mass. 





Ice.—E.tLa—‘‘ DoI make myself plain?” 
Stretta—‘‘ Somebody has, if you have- 
n’t.”—Judge. 
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Columns 








EASTERN STATES 


SOUTHERN STATES 


FOR AUTOMOBILISTS 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





—Princeton— 


Splendid homes. Delightful sur- 
toundings. Convenient to both New 
York and Philadelphia— express 
train service. 

Rentals $300 to $6,000 a year. 
Tastefully furnished homes also 
for rent. 

Choice properties in other localities 
for sale or rent, furnished or 
unfurnished. 


WALTER B. HOWE, Princeton, N. J. 
New York Office, 56 Cedar Street 














WESTERN STATES 





FOR SALE or 
TO RENT 


New house, 8 
rooms _ = 
ing porc n 
fire places. Will 
rent or sell. 

Mrs. C. G. Garrison 
1701 N. Nevada Ave, 
Celerado Springs, 
Colo. 








FINE TRUCK FARM 


Owing to business interests 
which compel a residence in 
another state, I offer for sale my 
high class truck and dairy farm 
including all buildings, cattle, 
machinery, farming implements, 
silo equipment, etc., complete. 
Property 130 acres excellent land 
located on fine water front with 
private landing in heart of Nor- 
folk County trucking and farm- 
ing district. Mild and delightful 
climate year around. Close 
proximity to 130,000 population. 
Price $15,000—terms easy. 


Address OWNER, 
P. O. Box 243, Portsmovth, Va. 














FREE Literature will be sent to anyone in- 
terested in the wonderful Sacramento Valley 
the richest walle ' in the world. Unlimited 
opportunities. Thousands of acres available 
at right prices. The place fora man wanting 
a home in the finest climate om earth. No 
lands for sale ; organized to give reliable in- 
formation. SACRAMENTO VALLEY DEvELop- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, 800 2d St., Sacramento, 
California. 





TEN ACRES OF FRUIT LAND 
in the Pecos Valley, New Mexico, $50an acre 
and up, means in ependence i in a few years. 
Finec imate. Write for Pecos Valley litera- 
ture and six months’ subscription to “ The 
Earth,” our land journal, free. C. L. Sea- 
ee Gen. Colonization "Agent, A. T.& 5. 

Ry., 1138 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


LOOK AHEAD 


and you will prosper. _Hardwood timber 
lands are most valuable, but fast disappear- 
ing. Enough said. Two large tracts for sale. 
EUGENE LANKFORD 
DeValls Bluff, 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


FOR SALE-— Lots at $500 and up. 
Values double in twelve months. Address 


W.A.LOGAN, Lehizh, Okla. 


7 and 8% FIRST MORTGAGES 


I can loan your money on ae class resi- 
dence or — ere ee yous yy 
annual. Write to J OOD MORRIS, 
Cashier FREMONT STATE CAN: 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

















-TWO SOUTHERN HOMES 


To settle an Estate am offering for sale two 
antebellum homes, Llangollen and Hamp- 
stead, in the suburbs of historic and beautiful 


— . h od f Ci 
ine wit! a vantages 0 1 
Public ‘Schools, lighting and t “ 
Sixty and Fifty acres seieallively, beautiful 
ounds, bearing pecan orchard over 100 trees, 
rove of Cedar and oak, healthy location, 
good water. Notan agricultural gy 
Sy 25,000; Hampstead, 
AKER, dministrator, Natchez, Nae 


IN VIRGINIA—A residential subdivi- 
oan of are reat pesety, near University of Vir- 
‘wo, five, ten an twenty | acre tracts, 
with ‘an orchard feature, at inviting figures. 
Corr Tealtared peo solicited from professional 
= cultured L nm ye who wish to owna home 
district. Apply for pros- 

oneines a an unusual proposition. 
HH, W. HILLEARY & 00., CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


FRUIT J oe 11, ALFALFA $177.87, COT- 
TON $135 5 per. acre, Carlsbad Project, 
U.S.R.S. Whyte Climate! Economical livin 
ir health insured. Prices advancing stead 

y. Easy Payments. Write NOW to F. 

Tracy, Carlsbad, New Mexico. 


CALIFORNIA with its myriad opportunities 
invites the world, Foraccurate statistics and 
reliable information on California’s cities, in- 
dustries, lands and products address Depart- 
ment E, California Development Board, San 
Francisco, a public institution. 


CANADA 


For Sale— Large Colonial House 
and about two acres of land in Fruit and 
Large Ornamental trees. Overlooking 
Niagara River--Whirlpool Gorge. Stable, 
Garage, etc. For full particularsand photo- 
graph, apply to owner 
R. S. SLATER, Niagara Falls, Canada. 




















TIRES: CASINGS and INNER TUBES— 

of various reliable makes consis of 

tory 08 lus which we secured by paying spot 
for large quantities enabling us to in turn 

offer ay hoes Tubes prices— be example: 


oes ‘Tubes oes Tubes 
28x38 . . $9.75. . . $2.80 | 32x4. . $17.75. . $4. 
30x3. 510.25... 9.15 | 83x4. D - «ga 4.90 
30x33 . 13.75... 4.00 34x4. 19.75... 5.00 
32x39 . 14.50... 4.25 | 36x4... 21.00... 5.25 
30x4.. 16.25... 4.50 | 34x4 Fu-% - 5.50 
3ix4.. 17.00... 4.75 | 36x4 24.75... . 5.75 


All other sizes at correspondi: ingly low figures. 
Send for our special ome list, most complete 
stock all fresh, live goods. Any tire or tube 
not entirely satisfactory upon receipt can be 
returnéd —- meee yenete refunded. All 


° ons ‘ived. 

TIM ES SQUARE *SUTOMOBILE co., 
Maes Broadway, New York City. 

so 1332-1334 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


AHINT FOR AUTOMOBILEOW NERS 
The most important implement about a 
machine is exact knowledge. This is 
suany true whether you do the work a 
or hire some one who claims to 

how to do it. Iam prepared to Ronen 
inquiries relating to the construction, opera- 
tion and repair of gasoline automobiles. 
Remit $1.00 with each question. It 
pay you to know what to do. I havenothing 
to sell but information. 





W. B. MENTE 
| 2nd Nat’l Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





HELP WANTED 


FIVE CHRISTIAN MEN OF RE- 
LIGIOUS INTEREST to travel for a 
strong National Religious Weekly. We 
want only a limited number of men and each 
one who proves satisfactory will be given 
permanent employment at liberal terms. A 
splendid opportunity for the right type of 
man. Address 

PERMANENT, with references. 








PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE. 
TURNED. Send sketch for free meet as = 
patentability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 
be papiobd sat free ONE Md of Inven- 
ions wanted, sent free MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. Pat- 
ents secured by us a free in World's 
Progress: sample 
VICTOR J. EVANS ‘& CO. Washington. 
IDEAS WAN'TED—Mfrs. are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 ag wanted sent free. 
Personal Services. fet. patent or no fee. 
R. B. Owen, 45 Owen Bl shington,D.C. 








PATENTS THAT PAY 
2 Books free : ‘‘ What and How to Invent— 
Proof of Fortunes in Patents” and 6l- 
Gee, Special = iphest references, 
. VROOMAN, 806 ashington, D. 





PATENTS BUILD FORTUNES. Our 
free booklets tell how, what to invent and 
save you money. Free searches. Write today. 

FT & CO. 


.s 
307, Seventh Street Washington, D. C. 





FOR WRITERS 





Facts, arguments, briefs for debates, 
Outlines, literary, historical and scientific 
material for cl ey Orations and 
essays. ppt. 5 reau of Research, New 

y, Ind. 





MSS. SOLD ON COMMISSION. Revis- 
ing, criticising, typing. Publishers of novels. 
and leadin, Magazine for writers. Directed 
by. successful author. Endorsed by leading 

itors, Satisfied clients everywhere. Write 
for helpful booklet. Literary Bureau, Inc., 
813 Stephen Girard Building, hiladelphia. 





WE WANT a salesmanager who can en- 
large a business national in scope, and who 
can increase and get good work rom a corps 
of high-grade men selling on commission. 
$4,000 to the right man. Apply by Jetter only. 
CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 

601 Ford Building Detroit. 


WANTED—Matz Cuierxs, Carriers, Clerks 
at Washington, D. C. $600 to $1200 yearly. 
September examinations everywhere. Prepa- 
ration free. Write for schedule. FRANKLIN 
InstiTuTE, Dept. M 51, Rochester, N. Y. 








MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT 
ST by eg or Rd gy, me PR cha om 

ryou. Big pay. Send forfree - 
let, tells how, UNITED PRESS SYNDI- 
CATE, San Francisco, California. 


FOR SHAVERS 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


START AN EASY ANB LUCRATIVE 
BUSINESS—We teach you how to establish 
a successful Collection Business and refer 
business to you. No capital required. Little 
competition. Rare opportunities. Write for 
Free pointers today. American Collection 
Service, 56 State St., “Detroit, Mich. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. 
You can write them. We teach you by mail. 
No experience needed. Big demandand good 
pay. Book Free. Ass’d M. P. Schools, Room. 
920, Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago. 


FOR THE DEAF 

















I will make your dull SAFETY RAZOR 
BLADES keener than new. Double edge 
blades 5c each. Single 24c each. Write for 
mailing wrapper. P. MacNEILL, 170 
Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


SEND FOR ABSOLUTELY FR E E 
10 DAY TRIAL PLAN of the AURIS. 
Smallest, lightest, cheapest electrical. hearing 
device for the de AURIS CO., Suite 37, 
1261 Broadway, New York. 





INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


TYPEWRITFR BARGAINS 





OUR 6% FIRST FARM MORTGAGES 
will provide a safe conservative investment. 
Large or small amounts. Send for booklet 
“A” and list of offerings. E. J. Lanper & 
Co.,Grand Forks,N.D., or Minneapolis, Min. 





GENUINE TYPEWRITER BAR- 
GAINS, no matter what make, will quote you 
— ‘prices and easiest. terms. Write for big 

in list and illustratd catalogue 10. L. J. 
bare ody, 278 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 








Travel and Resort Directory 








Travel and Resort Directory 











AROUND THE WORLD 


Six months leisurely travel de Luce. 

40th Annual Series. Tours leave San 

bound, Aug. 22, 

Sept. 6, 19, Oct. 4. Leave New York, 

Eastbound, Noy. 4, 28, Jan. 6, South- 

bound including South Africa, New Zea- 

land, Tasmania, Australia, etc., Nov. 1. 

ae for late Summer and 

“es 4 Me. aimed range of 

ORIENT Tours. Departures Nov. 30, 

an., Feb., Mar. Itineraries 

eed a of interest in Egypt. Holy 
nd, Levant, etc. 

THE NIL Cook's Luxurious steamers 

leave Cairo every few days 

during season. Daha' 

steamers for charter. 

Send for Programme desired. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Beston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Montreal, Toronto, etc. 
Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques are 
Good All Over the World. 


Mise ae of 3 Hi h Class 


hs and private 














“ AQHINGTOR, 2 . C._ Its 
hts and Indights. ” Fully 
iiinetented, Just the book to 
use when visiting the Capital. $1. a, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 Eas 
23d Street, New York. 


‘HUDSON RIVER 
DAY LINE 


Great swift observation steamers of 
steel and glass 
“Robert Fulton” 
‘* Hendrick Hudson”’ and ‘‘ Albany’’ 
Leave Desbrosses St., Y., 8:40 a. M. 


N. 
Southbound, leave Albany, 8:30 a. M. 
Sundays excepted. 


General Offices, Desbrosses St. Pier. 








SSS University Travel 


Scholarly leadership and special facilities. 
CRUISES IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 
August or September, visiting 

Greece, Palestine, Egypt. 

ORIENT TOURS FOR 1912 

January and February Sailings. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 














e%ere". MIOIOOIOIOIOIOS 
OOO OOK auaaienine 


* The Best in Travel.” 

SOUTH AMERICA and ROUND THE 
WORLD-—Various Tours. 

19 Trinity Place Boston, Mass. 


OOOO 


OOO eS NONE ee ae ee eS 





UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


2,000 half-tone reproductions of 
the World's Masterpieces of Art. 
@ne cent each or 80 cents per 
hundred. Send _two-cent stamp 
for catalogue. Bureau of Univ. 


=| The Wayside Inn 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
Open all the year. An ideal place for your 
Summer’s rest. _Two hours from New York. 
Write for booklet E. 





The Trail tothe Sunset} 


COAST TO COAST 
BY AUTOMOBILE 


NEW YORK TO LOS ANGELES 
An All Expense tom 


Arrive Los Angeles Dec. 1st 


Four passengers only per car 
allowing perfect comfort 


Send for Book describing this and 
other tours 


_RATROND & WHITCOMB CO. 





LONDON HOTELS 








Position unrivalled in LONDON 


THE 
LANGHAM HOTEL 


Portland Place and Regent St., W. 
Family Hotel of the ig Order in 
Fashionable and Hi Locality. 


ry 
Reduced Inclusive Terms during 
August and September. 














Travel, 19 Trinity P!., Boston. 


ti New York A ama 
Pittsburg Detroi 











JUST OUT—SUMMER HOMES 


shores Lake Champlain with hotel, farm and 
village home accommodations. Prices $7 per 
week and up. Send 6c stamps for mailing. Ad- 
dress Summer Homes, No. 11, 385 Broadway, N.Y. 


CLARK’S svritaice CRUISE 
Feb.1,$400 up for 71 days. eo 
Rowxp tHe Wor.p Tours, Se 


























to Jan. ittclusive. F, C, i, Times Bidg., N. ¥.. 


Leave New York Oct. 2n | 


Seven Passenger Garford Cars 





ew 


= © 














August 5, 1911 


A Wise Saw.—Ambassador James Bryce 
was talking at a reception in Washington | 
about the abolition of “ birching” at 
Eton, the famous English publie school. 

‘“T am glad,” Mr. Bryce said, ‘“ that 
Eten boys will be no longer birehed. I am | 
afraid that some of the masters of Eton | 
have hitherto believed too strongly in the | 
apothegm— 

““* A pupil’s extremity is a teacher’s 
opportunity.’ ”’—Los Angeles Times. 





Before and After.—Hr—‘‘ Were you 
ever in love before you met me? ” 

SHe—‘ Yes, -but not since.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


Wise Johnny.— Tracuer—‘ Now, John- 
ny, suppose I should borrow $100 from 
your father and should pay him $10 a 
month for ten months, how much would I 
then owe him? ” 

Jounny—‘ Ahout $3 interest.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 





For Father.—‘‘ Would you mind tooting 
your factory whistle a little?” 

“What for? ”’ 

‘“* For my father over yonder in the park. 
He’s a trifle deaf and he hasn’t heard a 
robin this summer.’’—Kansas City Journal. 





Got That Far.—She was very literary, 
and he was not. 

He had spent a harrowing evening dis- 
cussing authors of whom he knew nething, 
and their books, of which he knew less. 

Presently the maiden asked archly: 
‘Of course, you’ve read ‘Romeo and 
Juliet?’ ”’ 

He floundered helplessly for a moment 
and then, having a brilliant thought, 
blurted out, happily: 

“Tve—I’ve read Romeo! ’’—Philadel- 
phia Times. 





How She Knew.—Hre—‘ You refuse 
me, then. Oh, well, there are others! ”’ 

Sue—‘‘ I know there are. I accepted 
one of them this afternoon.’’-—Boston 
Transcript. 





He Was Qualified.—‘‘ You’re rather a 
young man to be left in charge of a drug 
shop,” sdid the fussy old gentleman. 
“ Have you any diploma?” 

*“ Why—er—no, sir,” replied the shop- 
man; ‘“‘ but we have a preparation of our 
own that’s just as good.’’—Sketch. 





Unnecessary.—It was at a reception and 
the lady, who had been reading up on 
health culture, mistook Lawyer Williams 
for his brother, the doctor. 

“Is it better,’’ she asked confidentially, 
“to lie on the right side or the left? ”’ 

“Madam,” replied the lawyer, “ if one 
is on the right side it often isn’t necessary 
to lie at all.” —Success. 





alle 


snare SAFETY RAZOR BLADES 





as well as the makers, with our holder. No expensive or compli- 
cated deviee necessary. Costs less than blades zm would throw 
away in two or three months. Price $1, and Money Back 
if not satisfactory, or write for details. Fitted for most Standard 
Safety Razors. Give name of razor used. 
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amburgAmerican 


at a minimum cost of $6 per day is cheaper 

than staying athome. Itinerary includes 
Madeira, Spain, Italy, Egypt, India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, 
Java, Philippines, China, Japan, Sandwich Islands and Over- 
land American Tour, Inland Excursions and side trips. 


Optional tours of 17 days in India, 14 days in Japan. 


Two cruises on the Magnificient S. S. Cleveland (17,000 
tons), each of 110 days duration. From New York, 
Oct. 21, 1911. From San Francisco, Feb. 6, 1912. 











Now is the time to make 
your reservations. 


water 3 reat é 

<a We 
Ws The finest, most com- 
prehensive pleasure 
trip ever offered. 


Cost including all necessary $ 6 50 
expenses afloat and ashore, 

and up. 

ANNUAL EVENT “ Around the World 

Cruises”’ in October, 1912, and Febru- 

ary 1913, by the large Cruising Steamship 

ictoria Luise. 

Send for Illustrated Booklet 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway New York 


TYPEWRITERS aesuicr 
REBUILT 

on any make of Typewriter. Our 

Save $25 to $50 “Factory Rebuilt” Typewriters are 
—— in quality, condition and looks, Durable and reliable 
construction and serviceable in every way, Buy from the 

it factory in the world with branch stores in leading cities, 
@ guarantee for one year against defect in workman 
ship and material. Write for catalogue and address 

of nearest branch office, 


American Writing Machine Co. 
345 Broadway, New York 


HEDGE TRIMMER ||47 to 6% ON YOUR SAVING 


A We deal solely in highest grade Municipal Bonds, 
mows a 13 inch swath. Cuts 9] the safest high rate investment. 
easily— cuts evenly. Work- 


manship and material indefi- Write today for our select list. 
nitely guaranteed. ULEN & CO., Bankers 


Sent pre a First National Bank Building, Chicago 
on venation $5.00 


If not satisfactory after one week's trial, can be returned T HE is) By L ite H z 
and aay will be refunded. bey for hina? A table, pure white, steady, safe 
hinso: t. ter than electricity or 
F ountain Cutle le 0 een Swett, A Fens.’ 100 candle power. No grease, 
9 Philadelphia, Pa. oeLoreber Lighted instantly. Costs 
Refer to any bank in Philadelphia. hig, ave 


























TIME SAVER—MONEY SAVER 


Makes your hedge 
trimming five times as 
easy. Every single 
movement counts— 
blades work both open- 
ing and closing. 


The UNIQUE 






























2 cts. per week. 
lamp ong Agents — Write 
catalog. Do not delay. 
~ THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92 E. Sth St., Canton, Ohio 


ver 200 styles. Every 








Standard Dictionary superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 









































Most Direct Route to the “Highlands of Ontario” 


Orillia and Couchiching, Muskoka Lakes 
Lake of Bays, M tawan River, Al in National Park 
emagami, Georgian Bay, Kawartha Lakes 


Spend Your Summer Holidays at One of 
These Delightful Spots 


Finest summer Slaggrounde in America. Good hotel accommodations 
at moderate cost. The lover of outdoors will find here in abundance all 
things which make roughing it desirable. Select the locality that will 
afford you the greatest amount of enjoyment and send for free map 
folders, beautifully illustrated, describing these out of the ordinary resorts. 

All this recreation paradise only one night away from the leading cities 
of the United States, via the Grand ‘Trunk. Palatial trains provide 
every travel luxury to your destination. Address— 


. D. McDONALD, 112 W. Adams St., Chicago 

- P. DWYER, 290 Broadway, New York City 
E. H. BOYNTON, 256 Washington St., Boston 
W. ROBINSON, 506 Park Bidg., Pittsburz 


W. E. DAVIS, Pass. Traffic Manager, Montreal 
Asst. Pass. Traffi Manager, 
Montreal 


H. G, ELLIOTT 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Montreal (8)} ’ 

















Fy eS ee 
jiNOiawal 





















Ideal Holder Co. gt hv i bl Chie: Ben a6 
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PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
BETWEEN SUNS. 


Through the uplands and 
valleys of Pennsylvania, over 
the plains of the near west 
is a pleasant route to travel 
in the summer-time. Espe- 
cially on a train of the high- 
est grade over a completely 
rock-ballasted roadbed. The 
perfect appointment of the 
train yields the maximum of 
enjoyment; the lay of the 
land insures the minimum of 
seasonal discomfort. 

The “Pennsylvania Spe- 
cial” makes the run mostly 
in the cool of the evening 
and at night. This is the 
ideal time for travel. It is 
the business man’s closed 
period of the day. 

The “Pennsylvania Spe- 
cial” is in the highest respect 
the Busy Man’s train. It 
runs in his idle hours while 
business rests, and delivers 
him when the trade of the 
day begins. 

Economy of time is the 
pith of an undertaking. 

The “Pennsylvania Spe- 
cial” the original 18-hour 
train, all-steel, perfectly ap- 
pointed, leaves Pennsylvania 
Station,one block from Broad- 
way at 32d Street, 4.00 P.M., 
‘and arrives Chicago 8.55 next 
morning. It leaves Union 
Station, Chicago, 2.45 P.M. 
and arrives New York 9.40 
A.M. next day. 

Other fast trains. 





FOR AUTOMOBILES | 


Lubricates :_ Burns Cleanly. 
Write for Booklet. ‘The Common 
Sense of Automobile Lubrication.” 

HAVOLINE OIL CO. 
w Indian Refining Co., Distributors 
New York, Chicago 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 
FIFTY YEARS AGO 


August 6.—A Kentucky Representative an- 
nounces in the House of Representatives at 
Washington that the elections in his State 
have = largely for the Constitution, arous- 
ing ‘‘indescribable enthusiasm.” 


August 7.—In the Confederate Congress a bill 
is reported favorably to add 400,000 men to 
the Confederate Army. 

The Confederates burn Hampton, Va., to pre- 
vent the Federal forces using it for winter 
quarters. 


A t 8.—Colonel Zollicoffer is made a Briga-| 


er-General in the Confederate Army and 
assigned to command the Department of East 
Tennessee. 


August 10.—General Lyon, with 5,200 men, 
attacks the Confederates at Wilson’s Creek, 
Mo., numbering 22,000, under General Mc- 
Culloch. The Federal force is repulsed and 
General Lyon is killed. 


August 12.—Charles J. Faulkner, late United 
States Minister to France, is arrested in Wash- 
ington for procuring arms in Europe for the 
use of the Confederate Government. This 
prevents him from going to Virginia to take 
command of a regiment. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


July 20.—The amended Veto Bill is passed in 
the British House of Lords on third reading. 
The police of Mexico City expose a plot to 

assassinate President De la Barra. 


July 21.—King George assures Premier Asquith 
that he will appoint new peers should such 
— be necessary in order to pass the Veto 

ill. 


Advices from Haiti indicate that the revolu- 
tionists are in control of the island. 


July 24.—Premier Asquith is hoéted down on 
the floor of the House of Commons by the 
Unionist forces opposed to the Veto Bill. 


Domestic 


WASHINGTON 


July 20.—Ex-Senator Aldrich, testifying in the 
Lorimer investigation, denies the evidence 
offered by Hines in several essentials. 


July 21.—The Reciprocity Bill is passed in the 
Senate by a majority of 26 votes. Three 
Democrats vote to defeat the measure. 


Senator Penrose testifies before the Lorimer 
Investigating Committee and substantiates 
Hines’ previous testimony. 


GENERAL 


July 20.—John E. Parsons, former counsel for 
the Sugar Trust, tells the Sugar Trust Inves- 
tigation Committee that he alone was re- 
sponsible for the plan of formation of the 
trust. 


July 21.—President Taft, speaking at Manassas, 
Va.. announces that arbitration treaties have 
been concluded between England, France, and 
the United States, and will be soon signed. 


July 23.—President Taft, at Beverly, Mass., 
issues a statement giving full credit to the 
Democrats for their aid in passing the Reci- 
procity Bill. 

By a small majority the State-wide Prohibition 
amendment is defeated in Texas. 


July 25.—Nebraska Republicans, in conven- 
tion, indorse the Taft administration. 


His Own Fault.—Two young employees 
of a florist in Philadelphia, who are sup- 
posed to be variously employed in the rear 
of the establishment while the boss looks 
after things in the front, were recently 
startled by the appearance of the ‘old 
man ”’ while they were engrossed in a game 
of checkers. : 

The proprietor was justly indignant. 
“* How is it,” he demanded, “ that I hardly 
ever find you fellows at work when I come 
out here? ”’ 

“IT know,” volunteered one of the 
youths; ‘‘ it’s on account of those rubber 
heels you insist on wearing.’’—Harper’s. 


August 5, 1911 


This Much Cream 
in Jersey Milk 


The shaded portion of this bottle shows 
the exact proportion of cream in a 
bottle of milk taken at random from 
the delivery wagon ofa Michigan dairy 
farm where only Jer- 
sey cows are kept. 
This kind of milk 
pleases the consumer. 
It builds trade; com- 
mands top prices. 


A big Michigan creamery 
receives the milk from 
1100 cows. One of these 
is a Jersey whose 1910 
product was 511.2 Ibs 
butter-fat. 323 such 
cows would pro- 
duce as much as the 
1100 did. 


Facts proving the 

Jersey to be the most 

economical producer 
of milk for all 
dairying purposes 
will be sent free on 
request to 


AMERICAN JERSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 


8 West 17th St.,New York 
USE THIS PORTABLE $18 
Type writer 10 days FREE 


Learn at_our risk how 
thoroughly practical and 
indispensable this 
midget typewri- 

teris. Think 

of it—A stan- 

dard keyboard 

ewriter 





Ask your 
dealer for | 
Jersey Milk. 
It is 30% 
richer. 

















in a case 2x5 
xllin.; and 

weighin 
but 444 Ibs! 
" Slips into 
your grip or your pocket like a book. Own a Bennett 
and be always ready to turn out neat, business-like letters, 
or error-proof orders, on train or in hotel, business place 
orhome. It will save its cost ina few weeks. Price is only 
$18 because it’s amazingly simple. Guaranteed. Write 
for catalog and 10 days’ free tria] offer. Representatives wanted. 
A. H. Bennett r Co., 366 Broadway. New York City 











Whitman Saddles 


Are known and being riddenon for all 

possible purposes by riders . (ladies and 

gentlemen) of the most discriminating 

class. hey are a comfort to the 

horse, and give the rider a_ nice, 

secure seat, making him feel as if he 

and his horse were one. No saddle a ‘‘Whit- 

man” unless made by us. Everything from ** Saddle 
to Spur.’’ Illustrated catalogue free. 


The Mehibach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New York City 














One of the Vacation Luxunes 


Take ut along with you or hase ut from 
any of gad Sales Agents 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 








